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What It Is to Be a Christian 


In the home it is kindness. 
In business it is honesty. 
In society it is courtesy. 

In work it is thoroughness. 
In play it is fairness. 
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Toward the unfortunate it is sympathy. 
Toward the strong it is trust. 

Toward the weak it is help. 

Toward the wicked it is resistance. 
Toward the penitent it is forgiveness. 
Toward God it is reverence and love. 
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THE GALESBURG INSTITUTE* 
Lon McClellan 


If you want to teach things or live things 
you must know things, and the Galesburg 
Institute is the place to go to learn them. 
There you get the best in food for thought 
and body. There are numerous reasons 
why you should have gone to this Insti- 
tute and here are some of them: 

If your brain was getting rusty and you 
thought it needed oiling (every one else 
did long since) here is the place you should 
have gone. Just one day and that brain 
would have been working like new, but 


now you have to weather the year with ~ 


the old boat. Again, consider how five 
days of this intellectual acquaintanceship 
would react on the running of that dyna- 
mo of intelligence, the brain, 

If it was fun you needed, you should 
have come, for out here they are the origi- 
nal Joke. 

If you needed a vacation in every sense 
of the word here is the place you ought to 
have gone. Five days of real vacation for 
the price of one. Yes, sir, here is the 
Mecca where every last one of you should 
have come. But it is going to be again 
next year, so save up your pennies and be 
there. If you are not there, you ought to be. 

I attended five classes and couldn’t find 
a flaw in one of them. Every morning 
things started off with a good beginning 
in Judge Galer’s Bible Course, “The Early 
Church,” in which we learned each inci- 
dent leading to the beginning and taking 
root of Christianity; of Jesus its first teach- 
er, of Paul its first minister; its first ritual, 
service and purpose; and, most interesting, 
the first Universalist, Origen. And last, 
of how the followers not only believed but 
carried out their beliefs, a very good ex- 
ample for Universalists. 

Next came another mighty good class, 
Dorothy Tilden’s on ‘‘Primary Methods.”’ 
In this class we were shown how to teach 
little children, how to adapt ourselves to 
their moods and put the best ideas into 
their craniums through fellowship, ser- 
vice, music, and real honest to goodness 
love. This was some class. 

After the bell we went into the second 
of Judge Roger S. Galer’s excellent classes, 
“Extra Biblical Material for the Curricu- 
lum.” Here we received selections of out- 
side-the-Bible material for helping young 
and old to learn to understand God. At 
the end of the week we knew just why we 
should keep our religion up with science, 
and how science supports Christianity. 

Then came Dr. Effie McCollum Jones’s 
class on ‘‘Fitting the Church School to the 
Child.”’ First we must know the character 
of our children. All children are not alike 
and ro child is like an adult. Then we 
n ust adapt the church to the child for the 


*The letter accompanying this report 
seys it is written by ‘‘the only boy at the 
Galeskurg Institute, in the interest of all 
Universalist Institutes.’ 


good of himself, his fellow man and Co!. 
Dr. Jones sure is a convincing speaker. 

Included in that faculty of genius was 
our own Fred Line. Every one in Inciana 
knows Mr. Line and everybody in every 
state ought to know him. This was my 
last class, and it was a mighty good enc ing 
for the day’s thought food. It kept you 
dreaming far into the night of ‘“Young 
People’s Methods.’”’ No one could have 
been better fitted for this course than Mr. 
Line, for he looks out upon life through 
the eyes of youth, so he knows what youth 
wants and what youth is willing to co to 
attain its goal. You can’t imagine how 
good a class can be till you’ve been in one 
of Mr. Line’s classes. The only thing out 
of order in his course was this state ent: 
“T have tried to be one of them (the young 
people) for forty-six years now.’’ Where 
does he get that try stuff? He is one and 
always will be. The trouble with hin is 
that he never knows when he’s got there. 
We drove the 340 miles to Galesburg and 
when we got there he couldn’t believe it, 
neither could I. 

Other classes were Miss Mary Slaugh- 
ter’s courses of ‘‘Recreational Leaderskip” 
and ‘‘World Friendship,” and Mr. De- 
Witt’s “The Layman and the Church.” 
I bet these were as good as the others, ior 
they serve nothing but cream at Gales- 
burg. Besides all these we had delivered 
to us three excellent lectures and plenty 
of entertainment. 

Don’t forget that if you are not there 
next year, you ought to be. 

* * * 


THE FORUM RADIO DEBATE 


At Station WABC in New York, on 
May 20, the question “Shall We Force 
Religion into the Schools?” was debated 
under the auspices of the Forum. The 
Rev. Benjamin Severance Winchester 
spoke for the affirmative, and Mr. Harvey 
Maitland Watts for the negative. Those 
who listened in were asked to vote for the 
winner and to send one hundred word 
comments on the decision. In the judg- 
ment of two-thirds of the listeners, Mr. 
Watts was the winner. The following are 
the two best decisions received from those 
who listened in on the debate: 

(1) It would seem to me that the answer 
is contained in the question. Religion be- 
ing an experience of the spiritual and not 
the natural man, who alone receives hu- 
man education, the moment force is em- 
ployed in this direction, the intention to 
educate metaphysical activity is defeated 
at the start. Force (human will) and re- 
ligion (spiritual reasoning) are opposite and 
antagonistic qualities. Force is an attri- 
bute of the carnal mind. To use it in con- 
nection with religion, is an attempted in- 
fringement on the prerogative of Deity, 
and is not in accord: with the ideals of 
democracy. Keep the schools public, rot 
the child!—Grace de Wolfe, New York 
City. 

(Continued on page 1116) 
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ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 


1. The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
2. The Spiritual Authority and Leadership of His Son, 
Jesus Christ. 


<e - 
3. The trustworthiness of the Bible as containing a 
revelation from God. 
4. The certainty of just retribution for sin. 


5. The final harmony of all souls with God. 


Neither this nor any ‘other precise form of words is required as a condition of fellowship, provided the above principles be professed 


Editorial 


THE CHURCH AND LABOR 


HE Christian Church is criticized on the one hand 
as being the stronghold of privilege and on the 
other hand as being friendly and sympathetic 

toward labor. 

Both things are true. There are churches and 
ministers so closely connected with capitalism that 
they always reflect the capitalistic standpoint. 

There are other churches, placed generally in the 
poorer parts of cities, which reflect unchanging sym- 
pathy with the struggles and aspirations of labor. 
The great majority of churches stand between these 
two extremes. 

This curious situation exists: 

Laboring men as a whole have little use for the 
church. 

The church as a whole has great sympathy with 
laboring men. 

The laboring men have little use for the church 
because it does not come out with a flat-footed en- 
dorsement of the entire program of labor. 

The church as a whole has sympathy with labor- 
ing men because they represent the mass of humanity 
and are recognized by the church as children of God. 

The Christian Church is against the tyranny of 
organized capital and it is equally against the tyranny 
of organized labor. 

With courage and intelligence the church is saying 
both things. While individual churches and ministers 


- yield to pressure and accept the dictum, “Stick to yonr 


own business,” the church in its more representative 
organizations is speaking out. “Nothing,” it says in 
substance, “relating to the good of man is foreign to 
us. Our business is the Father’s business and that 
concerns all of His children. Rich men and poor men 
belong to us, and our business is to make them all con- 
scious of their responsibilities as members of one 
human family.” 
* * 


PRIVATE JOHN R. KISSINGER 


EARLY thirty years ago John R. Kissinger, a 
private in the United States Army, volun- 
teered in the fight the doctors were making to 

end the ravages of yellow fever, and allowed himself 
to be bitten by germ infected mosquitoes. Now, after 
struggling for a generation to regain his health, sacri- 
ficed for his country, he has been given the deed to his 


\ 


little home by the American Association for Medical 
Progress. 

It is hard to realize that as recently as 1890 
yellow fever was spreading among our troops stationed 
in Cuba, and that no degree of isolation and disinfec- 
tion seemed able to stop it. Then a commission of 
doctors, headed by Walter Reed, went to Cuba. 
With him were Carroll, Agramonte, a Cuban, and 
Lazear. Lazear died in the fight. Finally they 
turned their attention to a paper read ten years before 


.by Dr. Carlos J. Finlay, president of the Superior 


Board of Health of Cuba, suggesting that the mosquito 
was the carrier. After Carroll had been bitten by the 
mosquitoes and recovered and Lazear had been bitten 
and died, a call was made for volunteers. Kissinger 
and Moran came forward, both making the condition 
that they should have no reward. Kissinger was 
taken—Moran was sent back. Kissinger contracted 
the disease in virulent form three days after he was - 
bitten, recovered, but has been more or less of an in- 
valid. But by his sacrifice the hypothesis was firmly 
established, war declared on the mosquito, and yellow 
fever practically wiped out. 

His name in the headlines after all these years 
indicates recognition long deferred. The story of his 
act emphasizes that the brilliant commander and the 
humble private are equally necessary in the battles of 
peace and of war. The new interest shown every- 
where in the matter indicates that here is a chapter 
in its history that the country will not soon forget. 


* * 


DO WE NEED TO HOLD THE SAME BELIEFS? 
GAIN we see the necessity of discussing the 
true nature of the church. It is indeed a fel- 
lowship of believers, as some of our friends keep 
insisting, but it is fully as much a fellowship as it is a 
group of people with beliefs. 

There seems to be some resentment over the im- 
plication of the Joint Statement that in the truly 
Christian church people do not need to hold the same 
beliefs. ‘Then what are we here for?’’ these people 
ery. ‘Are we not come into existence to make people 
understand and accept our beliefs?”” Quite so. It is 
a most important task. There is a world of comfort 
and cheer in well-grounded belief, in knowing the 
reasons for it, and in being able to state it. But a 
church is more than a belief or a set of beliefs. It is 
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an inheritance, a tradition, a number of precious asso- 
ciations, a comradeship, an avenue of service, a spirit. 
And an individual is more than his beliefs. He may 
be a whole body of underlying faiths, which he may 
never put into words. He may be a helpful hand. 
He may be a heart of love. His beliefs undoubtedly 
help make him. On no account can they be left out. 
But he is much more than what he says he believes. 

A man is well within his rights who takes the 
position that his service in the church can best be 
done by seeking truth, clarifying truth, making men 
believe the truth. He is not within his rights in as- 
serting that everybody else in the church must render 
service in exactly that way, or that the church as a 
whole must drop everything else and labor and fight 
for “‘correct belief.” And God hath set some in the 
church, first apostles, secondly prophets, thirdly teach- 
ers, then miracles, then gifts of healings, helps, govern- 
ments, divers kinds of tongues.” 

One of the main tasks of the church, as we see it, 
is to draw together in bonds of fraternal sympathy 
and good-will people of different beliefs. 

Another equally important task is to give its. mem- 
bers such clear vision that they can look back of all 
statements of belief to the essential truth they em- 

body, and see, behind what a man says, the thing. he 

means and the thing he is. Faith is a much more sub- 
lime thing than belief.. With a noble belief a man can 
have a puny, petty faith. With a great faith a man 
can have a queer, illogical belief. It is for lack of 
vision to see these things that people perish and 
churches perish. 

It is not Christian to long to have other churches 
break up because they are made up of people of many 
shades of belief. It is Christian to want to have them 
learn to live happily together in one household of 
faith, and to rejoice when they achieve this great vic- 
tory of Christian experience. 


VIOLENCE A BOOMERANG 


HE use of violence in a labor dispute, a political 
controversy or during a judicial proceeding to 
influence the result acts like a boomerang. It 

damages the case of those employing it. It makes it 
hard for a Governor or a Justice to decide in their 
favor. If there should be enough violence of course 
it would win its point, but that would mean the 
destruction of society. 

When the home of one of the jurors in the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case was blown up, the remark most fre- 
quently heard was, ““The fellow might as well have 
turned on the electric current.’’ Society stiffens under 
such attacks and resolves that they shall not succeed. 
Violence is more apt to make us unjust than it is to 
make us yield. 

Those of us who believe in law and order—in evo- 
lution rather than revolution—do not realize always 
the debt we owe to labor leaders like Ramsay Mac- 
Donald in England, Emile Vandervelde in Belgium, 
and the late Samuel Gompers in the United States, for 
the work they have done in educatirg their followers 
to use the ballot instead of the bomb. , 

A revolution has been going on before our eyes in 
several countries, but it has been brought about by 
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education, by agitation, by legislative enactment, 
and by the other peaceable means which men depend 
upon to make the changes they consider necessary. 

If ever the advocates of direct action get strong 
enough to be a real menace, we believe that the labor- 
ing men of the country will be found standing shoulder 
to shoulder with their employers against them. 

Every miscarriage of justice, and every act of 
hardship or unfairness in industry, however, helps 
swell the numbers of those who lose faith in law and 
order and who turn to violence. 

The bomb throwers must be put down with all 
the vigor and sternness necessary. But just as im- 
perative is it for us to stop manufacturing them by 
our lack of sympathy, insight, friendliness and justice. 

The man who indiscriminately denounces as 
“reds” and “revolutionaries” all who attempt to 
change the organization of society often is as great a 
danger to free government as the man who throws a 
bomb. 

There is little to choose between them either in 
morals or in mentality. 


* * 


TOO FRIENDLY, PERHAPS? 

E are receiving admonitions upon our friendly 

\V \V attitude toward other churches. These well 

wishers who take time and trouble to write 

us want us to be friendly with others, but not too 

friendly. What they object to is a friendliness which 

will prevent the right kind of attack on the false no- 
tions of these other people. 

We trust that we shall never be debarred by any 
consideration whatever from showing where notions 
are false, and we look to these friends of ours to help. 
The editor can not know all the notions or ideas in 
the world, and if any person can put down in writing 
and send to us a clear, interesting statement of what 
is false and what is true, there is a high degree of 
probability that we shall want to publish it. 

So far from being deterred by friendliness from 
exposing errors, it is that quality of friendliness which 
most helps us to do it. The closer we get to another, 
the better we understand his position and the more 
free we feel to talk about it. But as we have gone 
along we have made an interesting discovery: Nine 


times out of ten we have found ourselves mistaken - 


about what the other fellow really thinks. And in 
some instances that we can recall, we have been the 
one whose error has been exposed. 

There is one notion or idea that we take much 
pleasure in combating, that is the notion that any one 
idea of a man or a church is as important as the 
general tendency, or spirit, or attitude, of that man or 
church. We find no pleasure in pulling another up 
with a sharp turn with the remark, ‘“‘You said so and 
so on the fourth of March, or in 1797, and I propose 
to hold you to it;”’ or, “Your church in its manual of 
order and discipline on page 338, line 3, says unbap- 
tized infants will be damned. As a member of the 
church, you say it.”” It makes no difference if the 
friendly fellow who loves children demurs, it is our 
business according to these people to seize him by the 
throat, figuratively at least, and choke him until he 
will admit that such is his belief. All this is “old 
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stuff,” to use the vernacular. It has passed off the 
stage. There is too much that is important to occupy 
our minds. 

The fact is that a spirit of friendliness helps us 
get into the very heart of truth. And conversely, a 
deep passion for the full-bodied, rounded, many-sided 
truth draws people together in friendly relations. 
The internationalism of science is one of the corner- 
stones of our faith in the peace of the world. 

We dare assert that we can not have too much 
friendliness in churches, or between churches, in na- 
tions or between nations, or in any other relation- 
ship. 


* * 


SORROW AND COMFORT 


FTEN we come into contact with lives set in a 

continual round of suffering and_ hardship. 

In a thousand ways affliction comes, and it is a 

rash man who attempts to give the reason even from 

a human standpoint. Obviously some of it is due to 

violation of physical laws. Not so obviously, but 

probably just as surely, some of it is due to violation 

of mental and moral laws. But a great body of it 
comes in ways we do not understand. ; 

Soon or late we all find that to a degree at least 

we must walk the way of the one who was called -“‘a 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.” 


But almost as universal and widespread as sorrow’ 


is comfort. 

Those who know nature turn to her and experi- 
ence what Longfellow expressed in his “Sunrise on 
the Hill.” 


“Tf thou art worn and hard beset 
With sorrow that thou wouldst forget, 
If thou wouldst read a lesson that will keep 
Thy heart from fainting and thy soul from sleep, 
Go to the woods and hills. No tears 
Dim the sweet look nature wears.” 


In human beings also there is comfort, and 
people who find nature lonely and unresponsive take 
heart at the clasp of a friendly hand or the sound of a 
friendly voice. 

For those who can read there is relief in books. 
Men of many generations have found strength in the 
Bible. Some of the Psalms link us up with the noble 
souls who have trusted the promises. Because they 
have believed, our faith is stronger that ‘‘God is a 
very present help in time of trouble.” 

Philosophy too has proved a prop and stay to 
men. If it is not the highest form of happiness, at 
least one kind of happiness comes in the thought that 
no storm can terrify us, no evil overwhelm us, and 
man is master of his fate. 

Better than the way of the stoic is the way of 
the Christian. It is the way of trust in a Power that 
is strong enough to do what is necessary for the 
universe, and infinitely better than the most loving 
heart we know. 

In prayer, meditation, communion with such a 
Power, are found rest, joy and peace that passeth un- 
derstanding. 

And probably the help vouchsafed the Christian 
in his sorrow comes fully as much from the impulse it 
gives him to help others as from the help he asks for 


himself. Bearing the burdens of others, a man finds 
his own especial burden lifted in a miraculous way. 
And with Paul he joins in the majestic prayer: 

“Blessed be God, even the Father of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of Mercies and the God of 
all comfort, who comforteth us in all our tribulation 
that we may be able to comfort them which are im 
any trouble by the comfort wherewith we ourselves 
are comforted of God.” ie 


“REV. SMITH’? ONCE MORE 


N a letter of thirteen lines a correspondent suc- 
ceeds in employing the atrocious usage ‘‘Rev. 
Smith’’ five times. 

If ever we decide to follow the example of nme- 
tenths of the reformers of the world and devote our 
lives to something comparatively trivial, we shalk 
take up this reform. It is not correct English usage 
to say Rev. Brown or Rev. Smith, any more than it 
is to say Honorable Jackson or Honorable Monroe. 
We can say Rev. Mr. Smith, Rev. John Smith, \:or 
Rey. Dr. Smith, but we can not say Rev. Smith. It 
is, however, like the case of a man whose lawyer 
visited him in his cell and exclaimed, “They can 
not lock you up for that,” and the man replied rue- 
fully, looking at the bars, ‘““But they have.” They 
can not use this atrocious form but they do, not alone 
in the remote hamlets but in the alleged centers of 
light and leading like Boston. If we try hard enough 
it will be with this vicious habit as it is with our slav- 
ery to dope or alcohol. We can overcome it. With 
us it is passing out of the stage of an intellectual propo- 
sition and becoming a moral issue. We call on our 


contemporaries to help us. 
* * 


GOOD TASTE IN THE MINISTRY 


E have received a copy of an advertisement 
which appeared recently in a reputable re- 
ligious publication. We suppress all names 

because we do not want to hold either the publication 
or the clergyman up to ridicule. He speaks of him- 
self as “Rev. Blank,” instead of Rev. Mr. Blank, and 
issues the following appeal: 


To ALL CHURCHES anywhere, everywhere in 
U.S. A., that would welcome and appreciate an excep- 
tionally strong preacher-pastor, who is a “‘live-wire,”’ 
progressive up-to-date Church and community leader! 
A long-experienced, efficiently successful Minister who 
draws and holds, desires PULPIT SUPPLY ENGAGE- 
MENTS OR SETTLED PASTORATE. Highest 
recommendations as unusually gifted, uniquely original, 
magnetic pulpit orator, popular pastor, tireless worker. 
Best Credentials. Write . Uses half-fare 
clergy ticket. 


That such a man should have to advertise seems 
to us outrageous. What is the matter with the Chris- 
tian Church? Why is not this magnetic pulpit orator 
and popular pastor in the forefront of the battle? 
Why are churches languishing and going down while 
“Rev. Blank” is ready and aching for a job? Shame 
on the Christian Church, shame on our false ideals of 
humility, and shame on our prejudices against ad- 
vertising oneself! ‘Rev. Blank,’ come forward. 
You can have our job. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
XXIX. Once More on the Old Frontier 


Johannes 


1 one comparatively short motor trip to-day, 

“| we have seen five places associated with In- 
dian raids, massacres or battles during the 
American Revolution. 

Leaving Cobleskill on the main state road to 
Binghamton, we soon branched off into the Hyndsville 
road. Then, across the fields to the left, we saw the 
scene of the battle of Cobleskill, an ambuscade and 
running fight along the main branch of the Cobleskill 
Creek in what is now the town of Richmondyville. 
Here three of my direct ancestors were engaged. 

Before reaching Hyndsville, in the township of 
Seward, only five miles from Cobleskill, we passed the 
old Hynds place. Here lived William Hynds, a great, 
great, great-grandfather. The old farm just across 
the creek was the scene of a raid where his entire 
family was captured. 

On July 4, 1780, while they were at dinner, seven 
Indians led by a notorious Tory named Adam Crysler 
appeared and captured father, mother and six chil- 
dren. Popping the ducks and chickens into sacks, 
seizing everything in the house they could carry, 
getting four horses from the barn, they made off and 
headed for Summit Lake to strike the long trail to 
Niagara. Four of the little children and the mother 
died. Mr. Hynds and Henry were released and came 
back in two and a half years. This was the ten-year- 
old boy who had to run by the side of the horses all 
the way to Canada but who lived to come back and, 
as an old man, to tell the story to his little grand- 
daughter, who was my own dearly beloved grand- 
mother. So the stories are handed down, not always 
accurate in details, it may be, but true to the spirit 
of those dark and bloody times. 

Mary Hynds, one of the older children, was kept 
a prisoner until after the Revolution. 

A mile or so beyond Hyndsville, still in the town 
of Seward, we passed over the brow of the hill where 
Catherine Merckley was murdered. 

On the 18th of October, 1780, following the cap- 
ture of the Hynds family, eighteen Indians and three 
Tories led by another Crysler and an Indian named 
Seth’s Henry, visited this Hyndsville-Seward valley 
again. Michael Merckley, riding home, was shot. 
Catherine, his niece, was a little way behind. Hearing 
the shots and seeing the body of her uncle in the road, 
she put spurs to her horse. A beautiful girl, a daring 
rider, she disregarded the cries to stop. By a fraction 
of a second she failed to escape. At the top of the 
knoll as she was disappearing from view a bullet 
fired by Seth’s Henry cut her down. “I would not 
have shot her,” said the Indian afterward, “if I had 
known that she was such a pretty paleface.”” Then 
the Indians went on to the France farm. To a son of 
this family Catherine Merckley was engaged. Here 
an Indian wantonly struck John France, aged four- 
teen, on the head with his tomahawk. The boy, 
badly wounded, tried to crawl away. The mother 
begged for the lives of her other children and her 
appeal was heeded. That is the surprising thing about 


all these old Indian stories. One was taken—another 
was left. Some families were completely wiped out 
and the buildings burned. Others by the caprice of 
an individual Tory or Indian were spared. In later 
years one of the Cryslers boasted that he had hurried 
to the France home and successfully used his influence 
to save the family—all but the boy killed before he 
arrived. In a day when nobody was disposed to say 
anything good about a loyalist or Tory, this was not 
accepted, but undoubtedly hundreds of such things 
happened. 

If a man’s buildings were left standing when the 
Indians departed it was immediately whispered by 
somebody that probably this was done because he 
was secretly on the side of the enemy and his imprison- 
ment a ruse. But many a well stocked building was 
left with the idea of looting it later on. 

Our drive to-day was through Seward to South 
Valley in*Otsego County, to Roseboom, to the Cherry 
Valley Creek, where we turned up this beautiful 
stream to Cherry Valley itself. This was the place 
we were bound for, as here the sesquicentennial of 
New York’s part in the Revolution was being cele- 
brated. Of that I shall write in some detail. 

Leaving Cherry Valley on the Great Western 
Turnpike and heading east toward home, for several 
miles we had a succession of wonderful views out over 
the Mohawk River. At Sharon Center there was a 
battle July 10, 1781, between Dockstader, a Tory who 
was on a raid with some four hundred Indians and 
Tories, and Colonel Marinus Willett with three hun- 
dred militia and Continentals. Willett had been at 
Oriskany in 1777, where the colonists had been drawn 
into a fatal ambuscade. At Sharon Center he turned 
the tables and drew the Indians and Tories into a 
ravine, where they were defeated after a short but 
bloody engagement. He lost but five men, while the 
enemy lost over seventy. 

Thus in a circle of forty miles without planning 
to do so we had come upon five different places of 
historic interest. How many we passed unknowing, 
who can tell? Just what this part of the country had 
to face in the Revolution is indicated by the titles of 
the histories describing these things: ‘Frontiersmen 
of New York,” “Border Wars,” ‘Border Warfare,” 
etc., ete. 

The times that tried men’s souls were doubly 
trying when almost any night the family might be 
aroused by the shots or whoops of red men. 

As New York State celebrates this year the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of Oriskany and 
Saratoga, two of the great decisive battles in the 
American Revolution, the smaller communities are 
celebrating these lesser engagements. 

There are two contradictory tendencies in small 
places in regard to their local history. One is to ex- 
aggerate the importance of what happened and the 
other is to fail to see its real significance or how the 
local affair was tied up with the general struggle. 

The State of New York in getting smaller places 
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to join in one general celebration has made the people 
realize the oneness of the colonists, whether they lived 
on the frontier or in the cities, whether they served 
with the Continental troops or with the militia. 

At Cherry Valley the celebration took the form 
of a rodeo, balloon ascensions, parachute drop, a 
grand parade, an unveiling of markers, a dance, and a 
historical pageant—the thing of special interest to us.* 

Cherry Valley lies ten miles south of the Mohawk, 
just over the ridge which slopes up from that beautiful 
stream. The Cherry Valley Creek, which rises a mile 
from the village, is on a different watershed. It flows 
down a lovely valley sixteen miles to Milford, where 
it joins the Susquehanna. One of the nearest points 
to Cherry Valley on the New York Central Railroad 
is Fort Plain. 

Not until after the American Revolution was 
there rapid settlement of New York State, except near 
cities or forts. 

Some poor German immigrants called Palatines 
sent over by Queen Anne early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury, established themselves along the Mohawk and 
Schoharie Rivers and up the Cobleskill Creek. 

Occasionally a wealthy gentleman from the old 
world, captivated by the beauty of the country and 
ignorant of the danger, would get a patent far back 
from the safer settlements. A Scotch gentleman of 
this type brought about the settlement of Cherry 
Valley. A Roseboom, a Gansevoort, a Van Schaick 
and a Lindsay secured a grant of eight thousand acres 
of land in what is now Cherry Valley, and Lindsay 
settled on his tract at once. By giving several hun- 
dred acres to a clergyman named Samuel Dunlop, he 
made him an ally. Dunlop, a Scotch-Irishman, went 
to Londonderry, N. H., where there were other 
Scotch-Irish, and induced thirty of them to go to 
Cherry Valley. One of these settlers was a Campbell, 
and one of my classmates in college was his great, 
great-grandson. He is now a distinguished lawyer in 
New York. The most readable account of life on the 
New York frontier, “Border Warfare of New York,” 
was written by W. W. Campbell, a grandson of the 
old settler. 

The pageant to-day showed first the dances of the 
Iroquois, or Five Nations, who held the Mohawk 
country and control of what is now New York State. 
Then came Dunlop and the Scotch-Irish from New 
Hampshire, most effectively done. The settlement, 
previously called Lindsay’s Bush, had to be named 
and, true to the history, the pageant showed the 
gathering where this was decided. From the wild 
cherry trees from the fruit of which they made their 
cherry bounce, Cherry Valley took its name. 

When the Revolution came thirty out of three 
hundred souls marched off to join the Continental 
troops. In 1778, the Sixth Massachusetts was sent 
up under Colonel Ichabod Alden to guard this ex- 
posed post. Dominie Dunlop, attempting to warn 
the Boston troops of the dangers of frontier warfare, 
was rebuffed. All these things made effective inci- 


*At Cobleskill, on August 13, there was an even more suc- 
cessful celebration, when a beautiful pageant was put on in 
commemoration of the historic events in what is now Schoharie 
County during the Revolution. 


dents. So we came to that terrible morning of the 
massacre, Nov. 11, 1778. One thing that could not 
be reproduced in the pageant was the weather: We 
had a hot July sun beating down on our unprotected 
heads. The colonists that morning awoke to find four 
inches of snow, which turned to a cold drizzling rain. 

Fort Stanwix a day or two before had sent a warn- 
ing to Cherry Valley that Joseph Brant, the Mohawk 
chieftain, and Walter Butler had started in that 
direction with 800 men. Alden had refused to let the 
settlers move into the fort, but had sent out scouts 
who, he said, could keep him advised about the ap- 
proach of the enemy. This would have been a good 
scheme had not the astute enemy captured or killed 
every scout. 

So, in the gray of the morning, Butler led his 
men up the Cherry Valley Creek and suddenly fell 
on the settlement. The Senecas, the wildest of the 
Six Nations, led the advance. Colonel Alden, who 
slept in a farmhouse, ran for the fort as the enemy 
approached. Called upon to surrender, he refused, 
turning as he ran to snap his pistol at the Indians. 
At last a Seneca hurled his tomahawk, struck him 
down and scalped him, “‘one of the first victims,” as 
the old records put it, “of this most criminal neglect 
of duty.”” The soldiers in the fort could not make a 
sortie to save the people, and the little hamlet was 


_ destroyed, thirty-two of the inhabitants, mainly 


women and children, were killed, and the houses and 
other buildings were burned. The Continental troops 
held the fort against all assaults, sixteen of them being 
killed. Some of the people took refuge in the fort, 
some hid under logs or in the woods, some escaped to 
other settlements on the Mohawk. Between thirty 
and forty were carried off as prisoners. 

Many interesting incidents of the massacre have 
been handed down, and these were shown in the 
pageant. 

Little Aaron, a chief of the Mohawks, saved the 
Rev. Samuel Dunlop and his daughter, after his wife 
had been killed in the first rush of the enemy. 

A Tory tried to save the Wells family—very prom- 
inent people who were descended from Judge Wells, 
an old friend of Sir William Johnson, the big man of 
this country before the Revolution. All were killed 
except a boy at school in Schenectady. Colonel John 
Butler, a leading Tory, said afterward: ‘I would have 
gone miles on my hands and knees to have saved 
that family, and why my son did not do it, God only 
knows.” 

Brant entered a house where the woman was at 
her household tasks. “Are you thus engaged while 
all your neighbors are murdered around you?” said 
Brant. ‘We are King’s people,” she replied. ‘““That 
plea will not avail you to-day,” he answered. ‘“They 
have murdered Mr. Wells’ family, who were as dear 
to me as my own.” “There is one Joseph Brant,” 
said the woman. “If he is with the Indians, he will 
save us.” “TI am Joseph Brant; but I have not the 
command and I know not that I can save you, but 
I will do what I can.” Brant had the woman jump 
into bed and feign sickness. When the Senecas en- 
tered, he told them that there was no one there but a 
sick woman and her children. When they passed on, 
Brant went to the door and gave a shrill call, which 
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brought some of his Mohawks hastily to him. ‘Where 
is your paint?” said he. ‘Put my mark on this woman 
and her children.’’ This was done and they escaped. 

As a result of the massacre, Cherry Valley was 
abandoned for several years. When the Revolution 
ended and danger of Indian raids was over forever, 
the town rapidly sprang up again. 

Walter Butler, who led the raid, was one of the 
most cruel and bloodthirsty of men. Before the war 
ended, he met the fate he had prepared for others. 
In August, 1781, retreating before Continentals led 
by Colonel Willett, he crossed the West Canada 
Creek, fifteen miles from Herkimer, and, as he turned 
to make a mocking gesture, an Oneida Indian fired and 
wounded him, and then swam the creek. As the 
Oneida approached, Butler begged for quarter, but 
the Indian tomahawked him with the ery, “Remem- 
ber Cherry Valley.”’ 
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The pageant closed with other brighter scenes— 
the visit of General Washington in 1783 and the open- 
ing of the pike to Albany, fifty miles away, in 1799. 

One of the citizens of Cherry Valley named 
Abraham B. Cox wrote the pageant and the songs. 
It was remarkably true to the facts and cleverly done. 
To put it on he induced the committee to send to 
New York for the best pageant director they could 
find. 

Descendants of the early settlers and people who 
came later, citizens of Richfield Springs, Roseboom, 
Cooperstown, Springfield and of Cherry Valley helped 
in the impersonations. 

It was a great success. Fully five thousand 
people gathered to see it. It brought back almost 
forgotten chapters of history. It testified to the high 
ability to be found in many of our small communities 
to-day. 


How to Become a Child of God 


Albert D. Belden* 


S) HERE was once a black man who looked in a 
—' dark room for a black hat that wasn’t there! 
That is a good description of many people 

wi} who will look in the wrong place for the 
thing they want to find—that thing being “salvation.” 
There are certain palpably wrong directions in which 
to seek this highest good of the soul. 

The fourth evangelist in the prologue to his gos- 
pel gently eliminates three of them in his attempt to 
define the method by which men become the children 
of God. He says, “as many as received him, to them 
gave he power to become the Sons of God, even to them 
that believe on his name, which were born not of 
blood nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but God!’ As in most searches let us dispose first 
of all of these false scents. The way that is ultimately 
sound and true will be illuminated by a study of them. 

The reference here, of course, is to salvation by 
race. What is in the writer’s mind is the claim of the 
Jew to special standing with God. As children of 
Abraham the Jews were heirs of the promises—and 
very jealous they were, too, of their privileges. This 
was one of the most violent points of dispute between 
Jesus and the Pharisees, that Jesus seemed to ignore 
this privilege of race, and to admit all sorts of folk 
into the Kingdom of God. Jesus, in his teaching, was 
indeed quite emphatic as to the illusory nature of this 
hope. ‘The publican and the harlot go into the King- 


*The Rev. Albert D. Belden, who has had a notable minis- 
try in one of the fashionable resorts on the estuary of the Thames 
River, England, has taken the pastorate of the Whitefield Tab- 
ernacle in London. Mr. Belden, who has contributed frequently 
to the Christian Leader and who is remembered especially by our 
people for his beautiful sermon on Universalism, “Betwixt the 
Saddle and the Ground,” is a minister in the fellowship of the 
Congregational body and is now making a tour of the United 
States as one of the Good Will Preachers of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship through the Churches. While in 
Massachusetts he preached at a notable service at Newburyport 
and, in behalf of his new parish, placed a wreath upon the tomb 
of George Whitefield, who is buried there uncer the pulpit of the 
Presbyterian church. 


dom of God before you,” he declared. ‘“‘Other sheep 
I have which are not of this fold.” “I have not be- 
held such faith, no, not in Israel!’ 

We all remember how, during the great war, the 
Kaiser spoke of “‘the good old German God” as 
though God were peculiarly the possession of the 
Germans; and we are familiar with the phenomenon 
of British Israelitism which tends to base our British 
hope of salvation upon a racial connection with Israel, 
incidentally binding religion to imperialism. 

The matter takes a much more serious turn when 
a psychologist of such weight and influence as Wil- 
liam McDougal in his “Ethics and Modern World 
Problems” suggests the need for definitely returning 
to a nationalist ethic. It is true that he speaks of the 
true ethic, ultimately, as the synthesis of the national- 
ist and universalist outlooks, but his whole book is 
directed to putting a very heavy check upon uni- 
versalist ethics. As he says: “It may be said there is 
little danger that the precepts of universal ethics shall 
be generally acted upon. I reply that, even though 
not generally acted upon, their acceptance as the 
moral basis of our civilization constitutes a very 
serious danger, and that in so far as they influence 
the conduct of men they must tend to produce the 
deplorable results I have indicated.”” McDougal 
evidently believes that a diluted Christianity is the 
only hope of the world. He is not prepared to say, 
definitely, that salvation is not by blood. There are 
other applications of this strong negation of a subtler 
kind. 

A further type of this kind of false hope is pro- 
vided in those young people who, because they be- 
long to a respectable home and: are the children of 
Christian parents, are apt to let their personal re- 
lationship to God be taken for granted, and go by de- 
fault. They have lived such sheltered lives that the 
conviction has been built up in them that nothing is 
going to happen to them. They don’t require any 
special decision for God—they are safe. Yet their 
virtue is essentially untried, and a sudden change of 
environment carrying them out of the respectable 
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circles of moral support they have been reared in 
might well reveal the hollowness of their integrity. 
“No ten commandments east of Suez’ is an illustra- 
tion of the peril of a false trust in mere good blood— 
in mere inherited virtue. 

We all know the type of person whose religion 
can be defined as being “a good Englishman’ or 
being ‘‘a good American,” people who simply will not 
reckon with the fact that to be a child of God may, 
quite conceivably, mean breaking at some crisis with 
nationalist and race pride. They ignore the claims of 
other races and peoples. But such an attitude falls 
far short of the Christian salvation as Paul knew it 
when he declared ‘‘in Christ there is to be neither 
Jew nor Greek, bond nor free, male nor female.” 
It fails to realize that God insists upon dealing with 
usassouls. ‘He is no respecter of persons.” 

Neither is salvation to be found in the furtherance 
of our physical well-being. How sadly true it is that 
the possession of health and strength combined with 
economic security is apt to blind the soul to its deeper 
need of spiritual harmony with God. There are 
people who argue, very easily, that, since God has 
made us all and He is good and we are here not by our 
own consent, therefore He will look after us and every- 
thing will, in the end, be all right; and thus they per- 
mit themselves to be lulled into moral and spiritual 
inactivity. 

But suppose a satisfactory issue to life is ul- 
timately dependent, not upon our physical relation 
to God at all, but upon the establishment of a harmony 
of character, a moral character of the soul, then the 
whole matter takes on a very different aspect. It will 
not be enough in that case merely to let life drift 
along its lower material level or even to achieve the 
highest physical and material well-being—a rich cul- 
tured prosperity. This may nevertheless be weighed 
in the scale of destiny and found wanting. The cult 
of the physical and the economic in our day has its 
grave perils in this direction. To put our trust in 
eugenics as Lothrop Stoddard and others would have 
us do may certainly produce a better race physically, 
but if it is a race without pity—a race devoid of the 
will to sacrifice itself redemptively for others—it will 
be as far as ever from Christian salvation, utterly 
divorced from that true life which is God. 

The trust in science similarly may lead us no fur- 
ther if it becomes simply a worship of the finer human 
physical and intellectual types. One can conceive of 
science becoming as terrible a tyranny in its turn as 
the Inquisition, producing an aristocracy of knowledge 
which may well be the last word in human pride and 
spiritual snobbery. 

Here we approach man’s subtlest danger, the last 
stronghold of the unregenerate self. Human self- 
ishness is a very subtle thing and when it is shown 
out of the front door it has an ugly habit of slipping 
in at the back one. Religion has always been specially 
cursed with this subtle resurgence of pride in the soul. 

The experience of St. Paul is a supreme illus- 
tration. Morally earnest, he flung himself might and 
main into the pharisaic method of achieving salvation. 
He would store up merit with God by the due and full 
fulfilment of all God’s requirements! Yet the result 
of all his striving is found in the pitiable confession— 


“When I would do good, evil is present with me.’ 
He found that all the time the following of such a 
method meant such an assertion of selfhood as to 
corrupt his piety at its very heart. This is true of all 
merely legal religion or of any religion that keeps man 
separate from God. 

Unhappily the world is full of this kind of mock 
salvation at the present time. Our press is replete with 
advertisements showing you how to develop your 
personality and secure a bigger income by your 
own wise and self-directed efforts. By the applica- 
tion of will and training you can cease to be an or- 
dinary man and become an extraordinary one, in 
fact you can be as big as your boss and occupy his 
position. We know all about these self-swelled heads 
and blown-out personalities, how intrinsically hollow 
they are after all, and with what overweening pride 
their moral structure is crowned. 

One is reminded of the parable of a serpent in a 
desert place which, looking around for food, dis- 
covered something that seemed delightfully edible, 
and proceeded quickly to swallow it. It happened, 
however, to be its own tail, so that by the time it had 
concluded its meal it had consumed itself, with the 
net result that it was only inside out where before 
it had been outside in! 

That is the kind of paltry achievement that the 
worship of the human will leads us to. There is no 


’ sound salvation for men but by a religion which is a 


real at-one-ment with God. Only as the Divine 
possesses the human can the human grow into the 
stature of the perfect man. There is no man so des- 
perately in need of a Savior as the man who can say, 
“T do not need one.’’. No man is so lost as he who 
persists in thinking that he is on the right road. 

The term “will” in this very definite statement 
is not simply the intention of God, it is the power of 
His purpose as it streams forth upon the world. We 
have the power to say no to Him, to bolt and barri- 
cade our doors against Him, but also we have the 
power to receive Him, and to such as receive Him, 
“giveth He power to become Sons of God.” That 
power is the power of moral development, a power to- 
substitute the principle of self-sacrifice for the prin- 
ciple of self-preservation, to pass out of the limita- 
tions of race and of animal nature and of self-center— 
edness into the harmony with the universal and su- 
pernatural and Divine. Is not this just our need? 
We look at Christ and realize how much we lack, and 
often the more. we try the less we achieve. How dis- 
appointed we get in our repeated failures to b2 and 
to act worthily of the proud description “Children of 
God!’ Surely it is only as the character of the Holy 
Father is repeated in and built up in us, His children, 
that we can be worthy of such high status. This is 
what makes us God’s children—this is our salvation— 
the building up of Christ within us, and that can 
come only by association, by real personal living with 
him. We grow like those we live with. No wonder 
that when a certain young man said to Jesus, “Rabbi, 
where dwellest thou?” he replied, so simply, so in- 
vitingly, “Come and see!’’ 

“He chose twelve that they might be with him.” 
There is no other way in which to become a child of 
God. 
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Guy Emery Shipler on Religious Journalism 


Edward H. Cotton 


& HIS study of the journalistic trend of the times 

' would by no means be complete without a 
survey of religious journalism. Protestants, 
lemme! (Catholics, and Jews have their organs, many 
of them ably edited and attractive typographically. 
They play an exceedingly important part in shaping 
religious opinion, which in its turn has its effect on 
popular opinion. 

One of the most attractive and readable journals 
in this group is the Churchman, edited by Guy Emery 
Shipler. Dr. Shipler went to the staff of the Church- 
man following a wide experience as reporter and cor- 
respondent with daily papers, and he has applied to 
religious journalism valuable lessons learned in news- 
paper offices. He was a member of the American Re- 
ligious Press Deputation invited by the British Gov- 
ernment to visit England and France in 1918. He has 
also had extended experience as rector of a parish. 

When I called to see Dr. Shipler at the New York 
office of the Churchman I learned that he was absent 
in California, but might be willing to reply to a list of 
questions. The questions were submitted, and Dr. 
Shipler, though involved in a series of medical exami- 
nations, responded in what readers will conclude is 
one of the most valuable interviews of this series. 

That the interview might arrive on time,. Dr. 
Shipler made the effort to dispatch it by air mail. It 
left Arcadia, Calif., Friday afternoon, July 29, at five 
o’clock, and arrived in Boston the following Sunday 
evening. Here it is; and we commend it as the most 
progressive word yet spoken on religious journalism. 

“The first requisite of a religious journal is pre- 
cisely that of any other journal; it should try to be 
interesting. An editor is selling a commodity to his 
readers; if he insults them by turning out a dull prod- 
uct, he is as guilty of misconduct as a food manufac- 
turer who goes in for adulteration. On the whole, 
editors of religious journals fall under a heavy indict- 
ment in this respect, though they are doubtless victims 
of their environment. Churches have shown a genius 
for making religion drab, particularly since the Refor- 
mation. Those responsible for choosing editors of 
religious journals have in the past gone out of their 
way to carry that tradition of drabness over into their 
publications. They have chosen for editors, as Dr. 
Albert C. Dieffenbach of the Christian Register has 
said, “‘superannuated ecclesiastics,’ without considera- 
tion either of natural journalistic endowment or of 
training in journalism. Small wonder that the public 
thinks of religious journals as representing the ulti- 
mate of dullness. For this reason, the editor of a 
religious journal has a more difficult task than his 
fellow craftsman of the secular field; he is haunted by 
the conviction that he must break through a wall of 
traditional disregard. How real that wall is the editor 
of any alert religious journal of the better class to-day 
can tell you. He is constantly told of the ‘amaze- 
ment’ experienced by pe ple who have chanced to pick 
up a religious journal that is wide-awake and interest- 
ing. Twenty years ago, when I was in daily newspaper 
work, it was an axiom of the city room that ‘religion 


can never be made good news.’ That is poppy-cock, 
as is being demonstrated not only by several first-rate 
religious journals to-day, but by the newspapers them- 
selves. It depends entirely on how religion is handled 
editorially. In the past ten years, a few religious jour- 
nals have almost entirely freed themselves from the 
tradition of dullness. 

“One of the curses of religious journalism has 
been an overemphasis on the difference in the secular 
and religious fields. If “pigs is pigs,’ journalism is 
journalism. Possibly if this truth had been recognized, 
our religious journals would have been placed in the 
hands of men trained in journalism, instead of having 
been turned over to nice old gentlemen in need of a 
job. Religious journalism differs from secular jour- 
nalism only in respect to the material with which the 
journalist works. An art journal puts its emphasis on 
art; a religious journal puts its emphasis on religion. 
Since we are slowly getting back to a recognition of 
the inclusiveness of the religion of Jesus, our better 
religious journals are touching life on constantly widen- 
ing horizons. That is one reason the drabness is giving 
place to color. Christianity is a religion in which the 
person is central. No religious journal, therefore, can 
ignore the movements in the social order of to-day and 
be worthy of support. 

“Tf I were to answer in one word your question, 
‘What are the distinctive opportunities of religious 
papers in these times?’ I should say, Educational. 
The ignorance of Christianity in America is appalling. 
The other evening I went to Aimee Semple McPher- 
son’s Angeles Temple in Los Angeles. What I saw 
and heard was to me pitiable beyond the possibility 
of exaggeration. It was like a cross between Coney 
Island and a kindergarten. Here were five thousand 
people, whose faces showed plainly enough their need. 
What they seemed most to require was a bit of beauty. 
But there was no touch of beauty, either spiritually or 
in their material environment—only that which was 
tawdry and cheap. The emotions of people whose 
threshold of inhibition was too obviously low were 
being played upon by every device learned by the 
charlatan in religion and medicine from the beginning 
of human history. The ‘Four-square Gospel’ of which 
they were being made victims represents a compound 
of ignorance blatant almost beyond belief. If An- 
geles Temple and its masquerade of the religion of 
Jesus were unique, it might be passed over. With 
slight variations, it represents Christianity to millions 
of people throughout America. Could the religious 
press face any greater challenge to a cultivated and 
fearless leadership for truth? 

“T am often told that since the secular journals 
are devoting so much space to religion, the need for 
the religious journal is past. It might be argued with 
more point that since all secular journals carry ar- 
ticles dealing with matters of specific interest to wom- 
en, the day of the woman’s magazine is past. The in- 
creased interest in religion as represented by secular 
journals increases both the opportunity and the re- 
sponsibility of the religious press. In a day when 
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every sort of religious idiosyncrasy is broadcast 
through the secular journal, the mind of the trained 
interpreter, as represented in the best religious jour- 
nals, is more needed than ever. 

“T like Dr. William E. Gilroy’s designation of 
‘super-denominational,’ and was happy when, in his 
address on religious journalism at Yale, he was kind 
enough to put the Churchman in that category. If 
the paper is worthy of that designation, it represents 
the achievement of a definite purpose, set not only by 
the Churchman but by several other journals, including 
Dr. Gilroy’s Congregationalist. I am convinced that 
the journal which is essentially sectarian is facing ob- 
livion; intelligent people are tired of ex-cathedra pro- 
nouncements of the ‘better-than-thow’ sort. The swing 
away from an emphasis on the denominational non- 
essentials which separate the churches to the essentials 
which bind them into a common fellowship—or, in 
other words, to the religion of Jesus—is given weekly 
stimulation by those journals which are in reality 
‘super-denominational.’ It is one of the services of 
leadership by religious journals too little esteemed. 
If by ‘denominational attitude’ is meant an attitude 
which fails to recognize frankly certain specific weak- 
nesses in the denomination represented, I should say 
that the departure should be complete. From the 
days of my early experience in daily newspaper work, 
I have held that a newspaper failed in its duty to the 
state if it did not expose offenders, either individuals or 
groups, against the social order, provided such ex- 
posure was for the purpose of protecting society 
against repetition of the offense. I am convinced that 
the same principle holds in reference to the religious 
press. 

“Tf a bishop or other officer in a church, for ex- 
ample, is carrying on an unjust persecution against 
any individual or group in his church, I contend that 
a religious journal of that denomination is under high 
obligation to print the facts, after every effort has 
been made to secure those facts. It is a distinct dis- 
service to any social group, even a church, to foster 
the repetition of such malpractise by failure to print 
an expose. An editor who adopts such a policy will 
have hurled at his head the cheap charge that he is 
‘stirring up trouble,’ but a major operation is some- 
times essential to health. 

“T have already cited some of the weaknesses of 
religious journals. I would add one other. The failure 
to employ trained journalists has resulted in a typo- 
graphical make-up in religious journals so atrocious 
as to offend the eye of even an untrained reader. 
The rapid advance in the art of printing has been 
largely ignored by the religious press. The plea is 
made that good printing is costly. I would reply that 
poor printing is more costly. Secular magazines in 
America outrank the world in the beauty of typo- 
graphical dress. The reader who is untrained in typo- 
graphical display is unconsciously affected by the fine 
type dress of the secular journals he reads. Is it re- 
markable that he instinctively rebels at the messy dis- 
play of the majority of religious journals? On every 
page these journals bear the mark of the amateur and 
suggest ineffectiveness. I trust that Dr. L. O. Hart- 
man of Zion’s Herald will not mind being used as an 
example. As every religious journalist in America 


knows, Zion’s Herald is, and has for long been, one of. 
our great religious journals. Until recently it had one 
of the worst type dresses known to journalism. 
Among a multitude of English and American exchanges 
it has come to my desk each week; and each week, in 
spite of my knowledge of its able contents, I pushed 
it aside unread. My physical and mental organisms 
were instinctively repelled by its chaotic type-dress, 
to my own loss. If reply is made that only a trained 
journalist would be so affected, I cite the stream of 
letters of congratulation and gratitude that poured into 
the office of Zion’s Herald from readers when it re- 
cently changed to a beautiful modern type-dress.”’ 
Asked what sort of letters a religious editor re- 
ceived, Dr. Shipler replied: “The same sort received 
by the editor of any journal of opinion. If there is any 
kind of letter which he does not receive, I should enjoy 
seeing a sample. In the same mail came letters re- 
ferring to an editorial as the most stupid—and the 
most brilliant, hitherto conceived by man; letters call- 
ing the paper the ‘yellowist’—and the most ably 
edited, journal in America. Somewhere between the 
extremes the editor finds his mean of humility. Dur- 
ing periods of controversy in the theological world, 
the editor of a religious journal receives letters of 
castigation that would do credit to the torture-cham- 
ber spirit of the Inquisition, particularly from church 
women. As a rule, men seem less gifted in the arts 
of abusing the editor. These letters lighten the jour- 
nalist’s daily task and add the spice of humor essential 
to sanity. All sorts of requests come in, from letters 
asking how to address a bishop to letters asking us to 
locate a poem that was written by ‘some one’ and 
printed in the Churchman ‘sometime between 1831 and 
1839.’ The letters that touch me most deeply are 
those from clergymen telling stories of poverty so 
pressing that they can not afford the luxury of a sub- 
scription to a religious journal. They draw graphic 
portraits of the way in which the church forces some 
of its finest workers into intellectual starvation. 
“There are so many factors that enter into the 
problem of the future of religious journals that I hesi- 
tate to exercise any prophetic function in discussing 
it. Of one thing I feel certain: Religious journalism 
has before it a great and useful future. There are 
bound to be many adjustments. I have no doubt, for 
example, that the future will see a really outstanding 
interdenominational journal, of a sort which has not 
yet been even foreshadowed, a journal that will com- 
mand such a circulation as that of the Saturday Even- 
ang Post. The growing spirit of unity in the churches 
will make it possible. In the meantime, it seems to 
me that there is an achievement of unity among the 
editors of the best religious journals finer than that 
which is represented by any other group. Perhaps it 
is the very nature of our daily task that forces us to 
put a higher value than others on the essentials. 
“Practically, there is increasing co-operation 
through the editorial council of the Federal Council 
of Churches, composed of the editors of religious jour- 
nals. Such articles as this series of interviews with 
editors, which is being syndicated to several religious 
journals, is another illustration of growing co-opera- 
tion. The most uncertain factor in considering the 
future is that of finance. The religious press is not a 
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commercial enterprise—no more so than a college. 
Yet, unlike a college, it is forced to attempt sustenance 
through paid advertising, which is, under present con- 
ditions, only partially successful. We all carry heavy 
annual deficits. On their present basis of organiza- 
tion, religious journals can exist only through some 
sort of subsidy. If church people, or even those out- 
side the churches, recognized the value of the religious 


press to our social order, there would be no difficulty 


an securing adequate subsidy. Some of the religious 
journals, including the Churchman, are attempting to 
raise subsidy in one form or another. I have found the 
task exceedingly difficult, largely due, I feel certain, 
to the fact that almost every one outside of profes- 
sional journalism feels that he understands the jour- 
nalistic problem, when he knows almost nothing about 
ait. Knowing so little of the intricate technical prob- 
Tems of advertising and circulation promotion, and 


the financial backing necessary to such promotion, 
and being concerned only with his pet theories of edi- 
torial policy, he will ignore the essential materialistic 
foundation of your enterprise and discuss policy with 
you until doomsday. If your journal happens to be 
122 years old, as in the case of the Churchman, he 
takes it for granted that it will somehow go on forever. 
There is something out of adjustment in the universe 
when people will give millions for building cathedrals 
and scorn appeals for a few thousands of dollars for 
maintaining an instrument for promoting that en- 
lightenment without which cathedrals are but un- 
meaning gestures. I have hope that there will be a 
better conception of values in the future. Sooner or 
later church people who have money to give for the 
promotion of the religion of Jesus will see the ines- 
capable value of the enlightened, free, and forward- 
looking religious journal.” 


Sermons by Universalist Ministers 


X. The Rediscovery of God 
Reignold K. Marvin 


=|) D is indeed the same, yesterday, to-day and 
©} forever. He is changeless. But our under- 
standing of Him changes. The more we 
search the more we discover, as the ex- 
plorer Stanley did the farther he plunged into darkest 
Africa. God was an undiscovered country until 
Abraham looked for the city whose builder and maker 
is God. Other leaders and prophets blazed the trail 
to God, and when Jesus came men said, “Lo, here is 
one like God and worthy to be called the Son of 
God.” The Bible is precious because of the evolution 
of man’s idea of God it sets forth, progressing from 
tvhat Moses revealed to what Jesus taught and lived. 

Of late years man’s greatest discovery of God has 
been made. Science is helping us to find Him. A few 
years ago they built a new bridge across the Piscat- 
aqua River, connecting Maine and New Hampshire. 
Both states furnished the money, that the bridge 
might stand as a memorial to the sons of Maine and 
New Hampshire who fought in the World War. The 
\bridge was built in three huge sections. When the 
last section was put in place, there was great rejoicing 
among the people, for the shores of the two states 
were at last connected. To-day Science is putting in 
the last section of the bridge that may connect this 
world and the next and bind man to God. For the 
greatest contribution Science has made to Religion 
since Darwin’s “Origin of Species” is the dictum that 
so-called matter is dynamic, not inert, spiritual, not 
material. 

And if it be dynamic and spiritual, it is no 
Jonger accurate to say God is outside His world. 
Such a distinction has lost its meaning. The world, 
heretofore regarded as material, may better be de- 
scribed as the unfolding and expression of God’s 
spirit. It means the collapse of dualism, that spirit 
and matter are distinct and antagonistic. They are 
partners and friends and each helps the other because 
of the affinity. It has become possible to reverse 
Browning’s “God’s in His heaven, all’s right with the 


world,” and say, ““God’s in His world, all’s right with 
heaven,” and saying it, we receive the sanction of 
science. 

Before science demonstrated it, Jesus taught a 
dynamic and spiritual world. He did not declare a 
world of dualism where matter has a strangle-hold on 
spirit and is slowly choking the life out of it. He 
taught that energy and not matter is the basis of this 
world. This is the real world. The unreal world 
was the materialist’s world of dead matter. As Wil- 
liam James declares, ““Mind and matter have inde- 
pendent energies, but can lend each other a helping 
hand, matter operating by motion and mind by in- 
tention.” What untold riches this rediscovery of 
God opens up! For when the chemist, the physicist, 
the biologist, the geologist and the botanist study the 
universe, they are studying God. They are seeing 
God in certain modes of His activity. Therefore let 
no boy or girl at school say that chemistry, physics, 
biology, geology and botany are dull and wearisome. 
Let youth remember it is seeing God, the living God, 
in the elements of Nature; not creatures of God, not 
emanations from God, but the living God, under the 
microscope in the laboratory. 

This revolutionary discovery of science will mean 
the dawn of a new era for religion and the church 
when its implications are grasped. Faith and worship 
will become an integral and ineyitable part of daily 
life. The religion of Jesus will receive a new note of 
mysticism and reality it has not had since the Master 
himself lived and taught in Palestine. ‘“‘Consider the 
lily, how it grows,’’ becomes an act of seeing God 
Himself—His photograph dropped in the street for 
us to see. The mustard-seed, smallest of seeds, is 
still an infinitesimal part of God. And thus the 
physical laboratory and the chemical laboratory may 
become almost as much the house of God as the 
church. A walk into the fields to study the birds and 
flowers and ferns and rocks and trees is a sacrament. 
The storm and calm of the ocean are the very voice 
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of God, now thundering, now whispering. And as 
for evolution, some call it God, also. 


“A fire-mist and a planet, 

A crystal and a cell, 
A jelly-fish and a saurian 

And caves where the caye-men dwell; 
Then a sense of law and beauty 

And a face turned from the clod; 
Some call it Evolution ; 

And others call it God.” 


There are certain implications in this dictum of 
science that matter is energy, God in action, which 
ean be of value in daily living. It becomes apparent 
that every worker himself is a creator. He is helping 
to direct divine forces. He is working on divine 
stuff, the God-stuff of the universe. The miner dig- 
ging coal or iron is pursuing a divine calling. He is 
ordained as is a minister by the laying on of hands. 
Every stroke of his pick may be an act of communion 
with God. Talk about the dignity of labor! It is 
sacred, divine. The welfare of God and man depends 
upon it. To shirk or do poor work is to prove traitor 
to God and man. To do one’s best work is to receive 
here and now God’s “Well done, good and faithful 
partner,” without waiting to pass the pearly gates. 
‘The mechanic, the carpenter, the mason, the artisan, 
are working on God-stuff and out of it can build God’s 
Kingdom on earth. Arthur Nash says that the great 
trouble is not with laws and institutions but with 
the hearts of people who work under them. So we 
do not need a change of laws but a change of hearts. 
We work on a material instead of a spiritual basis. 
Self-expression and character are more important than 
a living wage. A workman is stunted unless he can 
feel he is working for God and with God and on God- 
stuff for the development of the God within him. So 
it is not unnatural that he craves more than wages— 
namely, a voice in the control of the things on which 
he works and by which he lives. If he doesn’t get it, 
he becomes a malcontent and often a distinct menace 
in the industrial world. Apparently Arthur Nash 
avoids strikes and discontent in his Golden Rule 
factory by giving the employee the knowledge that 
he is part of the firm, just as God wants us to know 
we are partners of His firm in helping Him finish His 
world. 

There is another implication in the rediscovery 
of God as energy and dynamic in so-called ‘‘matter.”’ 
It is that we have a co-operative enterprise in which 
God and man are slowly working out an order of 
justice and brotherhood. Under the co-operative 
system man is continually building the house of God 
out of the spirit of God. Under the competitive sys- 
tem, man is continually tearing apart the house of 
God and scattering its parts to the four winds. The 
competitive system is really at the bottom of interna- 
tional wars. There might better be international co- 
operation and brotherhood, after the manner of the 
bees in the hive and the ants in the hill. “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard,” and learn ways that are fair and 
co-operative and brotherly and spiritual. Only man— 
supposed to be the last word in God’s creation—lags 
behind in these divine essentials. 

Nor does true internationalism run counter to 
a,virile nationalism. That is implied plainly in Edith 


Cavell’s phrase, “Patriotism is not enough.” We can 
love America first and foremost and then spill over 
our love across the borders and the seas. But there 
are those who think love for America means hatred 
for all non-Americans. We can live for America and 
even die for America in other ways than shedding the 
blood of other children of God, our brothers. Wars 
will end when the world discovers that at their best 
they decide nothing morally and at their worst they 
are both patricide and suicide. So With industrial 
strikes and wars. Would they be possible if men 
understood and practised this divine co-operation of 
God with men and men with each other? Jesus 
said, ‘““My Father worketh hitherto, and I work,” 
with Him, with Him! The work is one; the material 
on which we work, being spiritual, is one. Therefore 
James and John and Mary may equally say, ‘““My 
Father worketh hitherto and I work with Him as creator 
and co-operator in using the same spiritual stuff.” 
Competitive tactics are a waste and combative tactics 
are futile. Both Capital and Labor are coming to see 
it. There is health, prosperity and character in good- 
will. There is only destruction and death in ill-will. ’ 
John Galsworthy wrote his great play “Strife” to 
proveit. Inasmall mill-town strife broke out between 
employer and employee. Just and fair terms were 
proposed at the outset which could easily have ended 
the trouble. Both sides realized it but both sides were 


' stiff-necked. They wouldn’t yield or concede one iota. 


The strife went on for weeks. It entailed widespread 
suffering, starvation and death. Finally both sides 
got together and settled the affair on exactly the 
original terms. But the racked bodies could not be 
restored to their original health and the dead could 
not be called back to life again. Galsworthy’s idea so 
forcefully set forth is that strife never has and never 
will settle anything. Of course men have a right to 
strike under certain conditions, but not under all con- 
ditions, as Calvin Coolidge declared in a memorable 
event. Of course work should never be made so in- 
tolerable that men feel the need to strike. But for 
all that, the better way must come, will come, when 
Capital and Labor realize their origin, their duty, 
their destiny, are one and that the head can not say to 
the foot, “I have no need of you,” nor the foot to the 
head; but both Capital and Labor, realizing their es- 
sential unity as brothers, shall co-operate with the 
one Father of all men and with each other and with 
all the nations of men, which also are brothers. 

Co-operation, then, with God, and daily work 
upon the forces and materials of the universe 
which are themselves God-dynamic and full of His 
energy and spirit, and co-operation with all men 
everywhere of whatever race or creed or color, since 
we are all members one of another and of God’s 
great labor union, will build up the House of God, 
this great universe, into a house of beauty, love, 
peace and good-will. And not only will the man make 
the house. The house will make the man. The car- 
penter builds the house. The house builds the car- 
penter. In “The Building of the Ship,” the builder 
built the ship straight and true and the ship built his 
character straight and true. The wonderful thing is 
not that man makes the universe but that the uni- 
verse makes the man. ; 
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The Plymouth of Canada 


Maude B. Foster 


ms HAT did that policeman say?” “I don’t 
\ know; I didn’t understand.” ‘‘Wasn’t he 
speaking English?’”’ “I suppose so, but he 

nhn-G had such a French accent, I couldn’t, tell 
what he meant.” 

“How about those boys?” “I questioned them, 
but they only stared and pointed down the street.”’ 

“Doesn’t it seem strange? These policeman look 
like London bobbies, but underneath they are still 
Frenchmen.” 

Not only is this so of the policemen and boys in 
the lower town of Quebec, but it is true, as well, 
of nearly everybody else. The habitants are proud of 
their Breton ancestry, and they persist not only in 
their Gallic speech but in all things associated in 
their minds with French civilization. 

Sometimes we say of the British that they carry 
their customs around the globe, compelling the for- 
eigner, if he desires dealings, to speak their language. 
It may be true; but when that same unyieldingness 
came up against the little compact mass of French 
colonists, conquered though it was politically, it was 
not conquered in spirit, so it presented to the English 
rulers a stubborn front not to be easily broken or 
divided. Years have gone by since the battle on the 
Plains of Abraham, but to-day there is little assimi- 
lation. Will there ever be? 

The French speech to-day in Canada stands, le- 
gally, upon an equal footing with the English. The 
two streams of tendency, flowing from old world 
sources—if Government enactment can make them 
so—are hereafter to go on with even flow, neither one 
superior to the other. 

T hear sounds and pushing back my writing on the 
broad table before the open window, with the inside 
white shutters, I lean out over the wide sill and see a 
small maiden with a huge white cat in her arms and 
a black dog at her side. “Good-morning,” I call. 
She looks up, still stroking the big pussy-cat, her 
face wreathed in smiles. “Bonjour, Madame,” she 
answers. The warm sunshine lies over the court-yard, 
with its enclosing gray stone walls, flowers white and 
pink, grass, mosses and ferns, grow in its niches and 
crannies, the air is clear, and over this old stone house, 
reached by precipitous stairs from the narrow street, 
with its charming hostess who in one breath speaks 
rapid French, and in another sweet-voiced English, 
lies a dreamy peace, and I sit content. 


“The sunlight falls on old Quebec, 
A city iramed of rose and gold, 

An ancient gem rore beautiful 
In that its beauty waxes old.” 


On my way to the shrine of St. Anne de Beaupre, 
some twenty miles from Quebec, I. noticed, flying 
from various house-tops and flag-poles, the “‘tri-color’”’ 
exactly as though I was journeying in France. There 
were many shrines along the way and often I saw a 
kneeling figure quiet under the trees before the gate. 
Stepping from the train at the Beaupre station, I had 
my first view of this famous shrine. The great granite 


Basilica, now building, its heavy Norman walls al- 
ready well up to the roof and its apse about com- 
pleted, lies under the heights of the mountain. Ap- 
proaching through the small park, its flower-beds 
brilliant with phlox and zinnias, one saw gleaming in 
the sunlight the heroic sized gilt statue of St. Anne 
conspicuously placed in an elevated niche just above 
the central portal, and walking away from the church, 
or entering, were nuns of various orders, priests, 
students, and monks of the Franciscan and Redemp- 
tionist brotherhoods. These, with the building itself, 
and the general surroundings gave one the impression 
of being suddenly transported to some spot in medieval 
Europe. Legend ascribes the establishment of this 
shrine to some very early mariners, who, being about 
to perish in a storm, vowed if their dire distress were 
relieved and their lives spared to erect a shrine to St. 
Anne, the sailors’ saint, at the very first place they 
should land. An old book tells us that “‘straightway 
miracles began—miracles which were an ancient tale 
in 1665.” A disastrous fire in 1922 destroyed the 
original Basilica at Beaupre, but the statue of St. Anne 
which stood on the apex of the facade was untouched 
by the flames, and is now inside the present church. 
It is this statue, we are further told, “which heard so 
many prayers, dried so many tears, and bestowed so 
many blessings on the faithful.” 

The church, the Roman Catholic Church—I was 
almost about to say the French Catholic Church—it 
is, that keeps alive the spirit of separation, or insists 
upon different ideals, different modes and different 
speech from the other parts of the Dominion. The 
tourist, of course, may prefer the old time air, why 
not? He rather likes the flavor of a foreign land. 
There is a certain delight in walking along the streets 
where he sees posters and notices in a different lan- 
guage and hears the French tongue instead of the 
English. He enjoys the unfamiliar and interesting 
objects, but to the person thinking of Canada’s unity 
and future prosperity, this loyalty to a past is some- 
what disturbing. The Americans that are here—and 
there seem to be hundreds of them—are not thinking 
of social or political problems. I might almost say 
they are not thinking at all—but are just enjoying. 
Quebec offers a field for sport, for recreation, for diver- 
sion. Why not then in mid-summer give oneself up 
to the pleasures which each day brings? 

Who does not read the automobile number plates 
to-day? Here in Quebec one can easily, by so doing, 
find out from what widely separated sections of the 
United States the Americans come. Ohio—Michi- 
gan—Florida—California! I have thrilled to four 
from Connecticut in as many days, although no fa- 
miliar face greeted me. What draws these Americans? 
The climate may be something of an attraction, the 
historic sights may help to draw, but I am inclined to 
think the excellent advertising has large influence. 
The smallest bit, the most ordinary scene, is made to 
appear of unique interest. 

Naturally the shops selling products of native 
industries are those usually visited by the Ameri- 
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cans, and they are attractive, especially if the goods 
are displayed by some enthusiastic shopman like 
the one who waited upon me yesterday. “See, Ma- 
dame, the wool—ow1, the wool of the sheep! Ah, bien, 
the color from the raspberry—the—how you say—the 
asparagus.” I was looking at the blankets which he 
threw upon the counter in dramatic manner, products 
of the country farmer’s wife. ‘Let me show you,” 
and he explains with what skill the local products are 
made and dyed. The Hudson Bay blankets of green 
and brilliant red, gray and fawn, some of “four points” 
weighing twelve pounds, others of “three points” 
wieghing nine pounds, fascinated me as I recalled the 
chill October nights that visit the small parsonage in 
the ‘“‘Rose of New England.” 

While there is no Universalist or Unitarian 
church here in Quebec, or in fact any that strictly 
may be called “‘liberal,’’ yet there has come into exis- 
tence within the last few years, throughout all Canada, 
a United Church composed of three Protestant de- 
nominations that has awakened great hopes for the 
future. During my week of teaching I have been eager 
to see what are the practical results of such co-opera- 
tion. JI have come into contact with some of the 
prominent ministers and have listened intently to ex- 
planations and platform words, and I confess to a cer- 
tain disappointment. There is in the sentiment of the 
hymns used, in the order of services, in the very ser- 


mons, more of the fundamentalist flavor than I like to 


admit. 

All this makes me pause and reflect upon our own 
denominational position just at this crucial time, and 
to ask myself whether real good will come from a 
combination of organizations that in the past have 
been divided by different ways, methods and spiritual 
presentations. 

The Universalist Church claims—and I think 
rightly—to be in the advance guard moving onward 
toward the establishment of free Christianity. Our 
forefathers braved reproach and disfavor to establish 
and maintain their position. Now that the battle has 
been so nearly won, will any ultimate good come from 
compromise—from the surrender of those sharp af- 
firmations which have been and still ought to be our 
glory? 

Take our young people—my interest and my 
work lie so largely with them. At the present time 
they are being educated in the schools along modern 
scientific and psychological lines. When they enter 
the church on a Sunday it is with questions in their 
minds. ‘‘How can all this assertion of deific power to 
Jesus be reconciled to the thought of God?” they ask. 
“How can sin be washed away by the blood of the 
Lamb? What really is meant by salvation by atone- 
ment?” Unless the church can give straightforward 
and sincere answers to their questionings, they can not 
be held. Vagueness, a desire to smooth over and not 
offend, will empty our churches of the very young 
people that now we seek to attract—too often forget- 
ting the fact that worship must be in the spirit of truth. 

Never before have I felt more deeply our oppor- 
tunity as believers in the liberal gospel, never more 
have I been fired with deep loyalty to the church I love. 

One of the teachers and myself climbed the citadel 
last evening to see the sunset. After a week’s effort 


ascending hills and steep steps at every turn, I reached 
the top with all my breath intact. Before us when 
we gained the heights was the majestic St. Lawrence 
with its blue waters turning to gold, on the left the 
island of Orleans in all its glory of flower gardens 
and picturesque roadways, across the giant river the 
cities of Levis and Lauzon leading to the Quebec 
Bridge on the south shore. Farther down we could see 
the old ‘‘Chemin du Row’’ which passes through an- 
cient towns and villages. Banks of pink clouds banded 
with violet grew into masses of lavender as we 
watched, and the Laurentian Mountains hid them- 
selves in a blue mist as dusk came down. The boom- 
ing of the sunset gun had long passed away when we 
descended to Dufferin Terrace to watch the crowds 
and wait for the band to play in one of the little green 
and white candy-striped pavilions. It seemed as 
though all Quebec had come up to promenade in the 
soft air and to listen to the music. Strange to say— 
or is it strange?—there is no “‘jazz,’’ nor does the 
crowd seem to want it. 

We lean over the railing and look down, down, 
two hundred feet into the silent Lower Town where 
the narrow tall houses are lighted from below by the 
street lights. If the Past could steal out of them and 
come up the hill and walk, wrapped in its cloak, 
on Dufferin Terrace—if Laval, that great Bishop, 
could come down from his bronze pedestal and 
Champlain could put on his plumed hat and step 
down from his high elevation where the sculptor has 
placed him—if Louis Hebert, the first settler, and 
Frontenac himself—if these could come! If the ghosts 
of the Micmacs and the friendly Hurons, in blanket . 
and feathers, could slip through the shifting crowd 
and listen, too! Perhaps they are here! It is said that 
one who comes to Quebec never fails to return. It is | 
like no other city—this high-piled town of memory and 
of dream. 


“The twilight falls oa old Quebec, 
And in the purple shines a star, 
And on her citadel lies peace, 
More powerful than armies are.” 
* oe x 


NOW YOU KNOW ABOUT CHINA 


Recently an American newspaper reprinted from “‘one of 
the big London dailies’ an analysis of the “situation in China” — 
which explains the somewhat chaotic conditions there so clearly 
that we in our turn republish it for the better enlightenment of 
the public. Our own Chinese expert right here in the office has 
written some very helpful editorials on ‘‘The Chaos That Is 
China,” but he has never quite reached the brilliant clarity of the 
unknown British expert who wrote as follows: 

The report that Gen. Chang Chong Chung had broken off . 
relations with Gen. Chong Chung Chang is now found to be in- 
correct. Gen. Cheng Chong Chung is still fighting for Gen. 
Chung Ching Chang, and the General who has broken off rela- 
tions with Gen. Chong Chung Chang is Gen. Ching Chung 
Chong not Gen. Chang Chong Chung. Gen. Ching Chung Chong 
has issued a puolic statement explaining that the reason he has 
broken of relations with Gen. Chong Chung Chang is because 
Gen. Chong Chang Ching has betrayed Gen. Cheng Chang Ching, 
whereas Gen. Chong Cheng Chang is still paying Gen. Chong ' 
Ching Chung a subsidy to prevent any fighting in Gen. Chong 
Cheng Ching’s territory. Gen. Ching Chung Chong has there- 
fore decided to throw in his lot with Gen. Chang Chong Ching 
and support Gen. Chong Chung Chong in his alliance with Gen. 
Chung Chong Ching.—Independent. 
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The Trades Union Bill 


Charles Frederic Weller 


O weaken the political power of organized labor 
=| and to prevent any strike which may be 
interpreted as an effort to coerce government 
4%) by inflicting hardship on the community, is 
the purpose of the Trade Unions Bill which has re- 
cently passed the House of Commons, is now pending 
before the House of Lords and is absolutely certain 
soon to become a law of the British realm. As such 
it must stand for at least five years because, as one 
of its labor union opponents explains: “Even if the 
Labor Party gets returned in sufficient numbers 
at the next general election two years hence, it would 
take at the very least another three years to do away 
with the act.” 

Four propositions are involved, and the Attorney 
General, advocating the bill, stated them in a way to 
arouse the least possible objection: (1) A general 
strike is to be illegal. (2) Intimidation is forbidden. 
(3) No man shall be compelled to subscribe to the 
funds of any political party. (4) Civil service em- 
ployees must give undivided allegiance to the State. 

That the Trade Unions Bill is not so mild and 
harmless as this summary suggests, is indicated by 
the declaration of Mr. Snowden, Labor leader: “No 
greater blow at constitutional government has been 
struck in this generation. The intentions of the 
Government are to destroy both the industrial and 
political organizations of their opponents. The 
Tories are revolutionaries. Their bill is entirely based 
on the class war. It has no democratic and no moral 
sanction. The Labor Party will refuse to accept it 
or to operate it.”’ 

“The Attorney General has prostituted his 
high Parliamentary abilities,’ adds another Labor- 
ite, Mr. Maxton, “‘to aid a body of rich men to deny 
the common working people the barest existence and 
the right to struggle for something better. The 
Government, finding widespread discontent being 
expressed through the Labor Party and the indus- 
trial weapon of the strike, seeks to cripple these 
agencies instead of seeking to remedy the causes of 
the discontent.” “The measure will be as surely 
inoperative,” said Mr. Rose, another Labor M. P., 
“as any other attempt to substitute legal for moral 
force.” 

As to enforced contributions to the Labor Party, 
the point is this: Hitherto a small percentage of the 
dues paid by every member of a labor union has gone, 
by vote of the majority, into the union’s political 
fund—except that any member has been released 
from such political contributions if he has asked to be 
released. It is argued that a labor union may be 
virtually compelled to make these political contribu- 
tions to the Labor Party because of fear that he 
would be ridiculed or ostracized if he should claim 
exemption. Under the new law, a union can collect 
political contributions only from the individuals who 
sign definite statements that they wish to make such 
payments. Lord Haldane prophesied that when the 
practical effects of such a change in trade union rules 
is felt, there will be a big storm against it. 


Americans, remembering the famous strike by 
Boston policemen (to the virtuous suppression of 
which by Governor Coolidge we possibly owe his 
election to the Presidency) will understand the 
British law’s provision that civil service employees 
shall be “prohibited from being members, delegates 
or representatives of any organization of which the 
primary object is to influence or affect the remunera- 
tion and conditions of employment of its members, 
unless the organization is one of which the member- 
ship is confined to persons employed by or under the 
Crown.” Advocates of the bill charge that in the 
general strike of 1926, “‘loyalty to unions,” “loyalty 
to leaders,” and “‘loyalty to their party’’ was some- 
times preached to civil servants. Such interference 
with workers under Government employ is forbidden 
by the bill. 

The crux of the whole measure is in Clause I 
by which “a strike is declared to be illegal if it has 
any object other than the furtherance of a trade dis- 
pute within the trade or industry in which the strikers 
are engaged, or if the strike is designed or calculated 
to coerce the Government, either directly or by in- 
flicting hardship on the community.” 

In presenting the Trade Unions Bill to the House 
of Lords, the Lord Chancellor maintained that the 
chief merit of the measure is that it embodies the 
popular determination that never again shall there 
be a general strike such as horrified and largely para- 
lyzed Great Britain in 1926. 

Lord Haldane contended, against the bill, that 
no action done by a crowd is illegal if it would be 
legal when done by an individual. It follows, he said, 
that riot, sedition, and violence alone make a strike 
illegal, and that no strike is generically illegal. These 
principles are contradicted by this bill—which limits 
the previously unqualified right of the worker to 
withdraw his labor. It is a confusion of thought to 
say that a strike in general is the same as an illegal 
action following on a strike. There might be a strike 
without any illegal action at all, which is something 
which the House of Lords had declared to be the 
legal right of the workman. 

As to the sympathetic strike, Lord Haldane 
said that it is a great delusion to think that the work- 
ing classes are in watertight compartments so that 
one trade has no interest in another. That would be 
equally a delusion as regarding employers—for they 
work together on a very extensive scale. But this 
bill assumes that the workmen in one trade have 
nothing whatever to do with those in another trade. 
This is not only a serious mistake, according to Lord 
Haldane, but contrary to law as interpreted in two 
decisions by the very highest authority. Thus the Bill 
not only challenges but takes away a right which the 
workman has enjoyed for every long time. 

As to inflicting hardship upon the community, 
that, according to Lord Haldane, is an incident of 
every strike. He said he did not know what is meant 
by the words “‘a blow at the vitals of the community.” 
If it was a physical blow, then, undoubtedly, it was 
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illegal, but if it was only a strike which a great many 
people objected to because it caused inconvenience and 
worried the Government, then it was within the law. 
Lord Thomson said it was beyond his wits to dis- 
cuss the legality or illegality of last year’s general 
strike, but it would be grossly unjust to say that all 
those who took part in it were engaged in a consciously 
illegal conspiracy. The effect of Clause I of the Trade 
Unions Bill, as he viewed it, was to make illegal prac- 
tically every strike that gave the workers a fighting 
chance. Where is the justification for saying that 
such legislation is not spiteful and malicious? How 
could men strike without in some way or other coerc- 
ing the Government? When millions of men are dis- 
satisfied, their best course is to try to bring pressure 
on the Government, because the Government is the 
only authority which can really help them in the end. 
How could any strike fail to inflict hardship on the 
community? The first people to suffer in a strike are 
the strikers themselves, and, if enough of them are 
on strike, they are the majority of the community. 
Advocates praise and opponents condemn the 
Trade Unions Bill because it very greatly extends the 
provisions of the Act of 1875 which forbade intimida- 
tion. That law has been understood to forbid only 
“physical violence or the threat of physical violence.”’ 
“But people may be intimidated quite as much and, 
indeed, often more by a threat of other than physical 
injury than by a threat of physical injury,’’ said the 


Short Labor 


LABOR’S OPPOSITION TO IMPERIALISM 
Alfred Baker Lewis 

Thoughtful persons are coming to see more and more that 
the most serious danger to peace lies in imperialism. Imperialism 
involves a certain amount oi political control exercised by a 
strong nation over a weak. one. And this is very likely to mean 
warlike clashes between the armed forces of the strong nation 
and bands o/ revolutionists—bandits, or patriots (depending on 
your point of view)—im the weak nation. As the spirit of 
nationalism gains headway in backward lands, these clashes are 
likely to beco ne more frequent and embittered rather than less so. 

Furthermore, the imperialism of one advanced nation some- 
times comes in conflict with that of another, as when Russia and 
Japan clashed over Manchuria, Britain and France clashed over 
the Sudan at Fashoda in 1898, or Germany and France clashed 
over Morocco in 1911. Not merely do these diplomatic clashes 
stir up ill-will which sometimes leads directly to war, but, even 
when they do not lead to war, they greatly stimulate the race 
in armaments, because even when they are decided peacefully, 
they are generally decided with more reference to the armed 
strength of the “powers” involved than with reference to the 
justice of the case at point. 

The result is that imperialism in addition to leading to war 
directly, becomes a danger to peace by stirring up national dis- 
trust, suspicion, fear, and eventually hatred through increasing 
the intensity of the race for armaments. 

Generally speaking, the industrial and political forces of 
labor are more sturdily opposed to policies of imperialism than 
any other large group of people. Not merely is this true of 
Europe, where the labor movement is definitely socialistic; it is 
so even in this country, where organized labor is pretty conser- 
vative on the whole. The American Federation of Labor for 
instance has protested through its executive committee against 
the policy of sending gunboats to China and marines to Nicara- 
gua. It lent its aid to the formation of the Mexican Federation 
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Lord Chancellor in advocating the new bill before 
the House of Lords. ‘“There have been many cases,” 
he said, ‘where threats have been used to drive a man 
out of his work and out of all work, to induce trades- 
men and others not to deal with him, to see that his 
children are not received at school, or that they are 
driven from a school. A threat of such injury is just 
as effective, unfair and cruel as a threat of physical 
injury.” 

But some members of the House of Lords who 
sympathize with the purpose of the bill, say that they 
can not assent to vague and obscure language like 
“injury includes injury other than physical or material 
injury.” 

Lord Thomson, of the Labor Party, said that 
the effect of the Bill would be such that in densely 
populated industrial areas a woman could watch 
her neighbor’s house from her own doorstep, and she 
could easily and innocently commit a crime by saying 
something to her neighbor from that vantage point. 
If holding up to ridicule and contempt those with 
whom one differed was to intimidate them, then noble 
members of the House of Lords were perpetually in- 
timidating one another! 

Lord Thomson said he opposed the bill ‘‘because 
it embitters feeling at the very moment when good 
will is most required; it will cause the most law-abid- 
ing people in the world to become law-breakers; it is 
liable to bring British justice into disrepute.” 


Day Messages 


of Labor, despite the attempts by the Catholic trace unionists 
to cause a breaking off of these close relations. 

The fact that labor has generally been more active than 
other groups in opposition to imperialism has often been a source 
of surprise to religious people. For, generally speaking, the 
workers have been most definitely anti-imperialist where, as in 
the European countries, they are most tinged with antagonistic 
feelings toward the church. It is fairly safe to say, therefore, 
that it is not the idealism that comes from religion which makes 
the forces of labor oppose imperialism more strongly than do 
other classes in society. We must seek elsewhere for the motive. 

To a large extent, labor is opposed to imperialism purely out 
of self interest. Fundamentally, imperialism means control over 
a backward nation by an industrially advanced one in order to 
protect some economic relation between the two, which is advan- 
tageous to the more advanced nation. 

Now workers seldom if ever have direct economic relations 
with other nations. But investors do have such relations. And 
the particular attraction which backward lands have for investors 
is principally cheap labor. Naturally enough, when the nascent 
labor movements in these backward countries begin to demand 
more control over their own affairs so that they can put taxes on 
profits, pass labor legislation, etc., and begin to form trade unions 
and demand higher pay, those investors don’t like it, and are 
likely to call on the army and navy of their governments to help 
suppress such ‘“‘lawless’” movements. 

But, equally naturally, the forces of labor do not like to see 
labor poorly paid in some foreign land, and welcome attempts by 
the workers of the backward countries to gain more power. 
They feel this way not alone out of humanitarian sympathies, 
but out of self-interest too. For they know that a gain for labor 
anywhere is a gain for labor everywhere. 

If a farmer, for example, in Minnesota were getting $1.25 a 
bushel for his wheat, and he opened up his paper one morning 
and saw that farmers in Argentina were getting only 50 cents a 
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bushel, he would be worried. For he would know that he could 
not for long continue to get $1.25 a bushel for his wheat when 
farn ers elsewhere were getting only 50 cents a bushel. 

So, too, the worker in this country enjoying, if he is a skilled 
worker, $5 or $6 a day or even somewhat more in the building 
traces, knows that he can not continue forever selling his labor 
power for such a high rate when employers can buy a day’s labor 
in China for only 50 cents a day, or in Mexico or Central America 
for §2 a day or even less. Naturally the worker sees that it is 
agairst his interest to have the armed forces of this country used 
to secure and maintain the stranglehold of American investors 
in these countries, and to prevent the workers of these countries 
from getting more control over their own affairs. 

It is plainly to the self-interest of the American workers, in 
otker worcs, to oppose imperialism in all its phases. For in doing 
so they are opposing the attempts of investors to buy labor 
cheaply and keep lator cheap in backward countries. 

Self-interest of course is not as high a motive as humani- 
tarianism. But a man is always willing to listen approvingly to 
hur enitarian pleas for him to do something which is in accord 
with his own self interest anyhow. So the moral of all this seems 
to Le that those of us who want to stop imperialism will be likely 
to make more converts among the forces of labor than we will 
elsewhere. Cur efforts in arousing sentiment in opposition to 
imperialism will be likely to be more richly rewarded if we appeal 
to tke workers than if we appeal to other groups in the com- 


munity. 
* * 


LABOR SUNDAY MESSAGE, 1927* 


The church and labor hold many common ideals. The 
Gospel of Jesus the Carpenter, which is the foundation of the 
Christian Church, rests upon the love of God, who is the Father, 
and the service of all men, who are brothers. The social ideals of 
labor rest upon the essentially religious principles of service and 
sacrifice, of creative work, of brotherly friendliness, and of social 
justice. In the support of these common ideals, labor and the 
church stand together. 

On this Sunday, devoted to the cause of labor, it is appro- 
priate for every church to reaffirm its support and allegiance to 
the common moral issues to which both labor and religion are 
committed. The church holds that human personality is sacred, 
and opposes all forms of exploitation and human degradation. 
It protests against the employment of children of tender years 
in cenial of their right to growth and education, and the employ- 
ment of nen and women for over-long periods of labor. It stands 
for the payment of wages sufficient both to sustain and to en- 
hance lie, the right of workers to bargain collectively through 
representatives of their own choosing, and protection against un- 
employment and occupational accidents and diseases. 

It is fitting, too, that every church should continually affirm 
its belief in the application of the principles of Jesus in every 
industrial relation. The spirit of good-will expressed in advancing 
forms of industrial co-operation can reconcile the differences be- 
tween management and men, and eliminate the human and ma- 
terial wastes of confiict. That these statements are not vague 
ideals, but are actual programs coming to pass, is shown by the 
proposals of the American Feceration of Labor for co-operation 
with management to increase efficiency and production, and by 
the growing number of instances where labor and management 
are actually working together ior these same purposes. 

Unceasing concern ior the lot of the workers, their wives and 
children, is the inevitable expression by the churches of that love 
which led Christ to turn to the multituces and to become the 

*Prepared by the Commission on the Church and Social 
Service of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America, for use on Labor Sunday, September 4, 1927. Addi- 
tional copies of this Message can be obtained from the Social 
Service Commission, Federal Council of Churches, 105 East 22d 
Street, New York, price 75 cents per hundred, 2 cents per single 


copy. 


passionate advocate of their welfare. The labor movement is 
the self-conscious organized expression of the workers’ struggle 
for a more abundant life. It is impossible for the Church of 
Christ to dévote itself passionately to the welfare of the masses 
of the people and not to have sympathetic relations with organ- 
ized labor. This does not mean that the church should become 
partisan, but rather that it must fulfill the commands of Christ 
in expressing his intense human interest. In fact the church has 
a right to expect the support of its members, in principle at least, 
in its efforts to lift the status of the under-privileged. In striving 
for the better life for them the church finds itself touching elbows 
with labor, and they together may perform a great service in the 
promotion of a more just and brotherly order in America. 


* * * 


THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Proving Ground 


The President of a Great Concern spake unto me, saying, 
How would it please thee to visit our Proving Ground? 

And I said, I spend much of my life trying to Prove things 
and the rest of it trying to Improve them. 

And he said, That is not so very different from the way we 
clinch our tires. Howbeit, we do not seek to Prove Anything, 
but to discover if we may what is to be accepted as Proved. 

So I went to the Proving Ground, which was a Journey in 
an Automobile. 

And the Superintendent said, In what kind of Car wilt thou 
ride? For we have them of every sort, both of this Country and 
Every Other. - 

And I said, Let me ride in the Best. 

And he said, There is no One Best Car. 

And I said, Why not put together all the Best Features of 
All Cars and make one that is best? 

And he said, Because we can not in like fashion put together 
all Purposes for which men use Cars and all Desires of All Pur- 
chasers. 

And I said, There might be something in that. 

And he said, There’s Millions in it; for if there were any 
one Best Car, what would the rest of the Manufacturers do? 
And I could not handle the Business. 

And he said, We not only test our own Cars many months 
before we sell one of them, but we test all others. Every maker 
of a New Car is sure of one Customer. And we buy more than 
one Car, of a kind, and we give them Skillful Drivers, and say, 
See that thou abuse not this Car, nor yet pet it overmuch. Give 
it Good Average Grief. And see to it that no Accident befall it. 

And I said, Tell me what thou dost next. 

And he said, Then do we run her night and day, witha 
succession of drivers, and we get Twenty-Five Thousand miles 
out of each new Car in thirty days. And we check it over point 
by point against our own Cars that sell for the like price or that 
are builded for the like load. And if so be that one of our drivers 
abuse a Car of another make that he may please us by showing 
ours to be the better, then do we fire him; for if there be any 
point in the other Car that we have not wrought out as well, 
we are ready to pay a good many thousand shekels to learn all 
about it. 

Then I rode over the Proving Ground in Several Cars, but 
not in several at once. And we role Seventy Miles in an Hour. 
And I inquired, saying, Art thou proving the Car or me? 

And he said, Both. 

And I meditated much on the things I learned at the Prov- 
ing Ground. For of all they showed unto me I understood a 
part. And I wondered if God had established this world as a 
kind of Proving Ground, and if so, I wondered how He rated our 
Speed, and our Durability, and our power to endure strain and 
not heat the Bearings, and much beside. 

But before I had solved all the Problems which that Visit 
had suggested, I grew Weary, and I said, I will write this story 
of my Experience, and leave a Few Lessons for others to Draw. 

But seventy miles is about My Speed. 

And I did no driving from the Back Seat. 
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News From Lausanne’ 


It would be an egregious error to say that there is no measure 
of Christian unity existing in the world. This is becoming in- 
creasingly evicent as the World Conference on Faith and Crder 
proceecs. Unity in the Faith is here. Unity in the Faith in 
Jesus Christ. It has not yet come to its efflorescence, but it is 
slowly developing. This was clear in the six important sessions 
held during the three days prior to the inaugural meeting of the 
Conference. At these meetings the rules of procedure and 
standing orders were cetermined. 

Unity in the Faith was still 1 ore in evidence at the opening 
service. In the aucience that taxed the cathedral to capacity 
one saw Anglicans, Baptists, Congregationalists, Disciples, 
Friends, Lutherans, Methodists, Mennonites, Old Catholics, 
Presbyterians, United Brethren, from the West, and eminent 
men from the Eastern Churches. One saw representatives from 
Australia, Argentine, England, Ireland, Scotland, Wales, Canada, 
United States, South Airica, New Zealand, Tasmania, Antioch, 
Athens, Jerusalem, Cyprus, Roumania, Serbia, Slovakia, Bul- 
garia, Russia, Foland, Georgia, Armenia, France, Alsace-L or- 
raine, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 
Estonia, Latvia, Incia, Germany, Switzerland, Pohemia, Mora- 
via, Silesia and Belgium. Not only was this an expression of 
religious unity but of international co-operation as well. 

They came from Christian communions from the East, and 
the West, and the North, and the South, to give expression in 
unison of their belief in the one Lord. 

They were one as they listened to the invocation and the 
Eible Reaaing by the Rev. Pasteur Secretan. 

They were one as they sang: 


“God of gracious tenderness, 
At Thy feet we sinners gather, 
All Thy great and wondrous love, 
We shall through the ages prove.” 


They were one as they stood and repeated the Apostles’ 
Creed, every member of the vast congregation reciting it in his 
own language. 

They were one when they engaged in silent prayer. 

They were one when they repeated the Lord’s Prayer each 
in his own tongue. 

In the audience was one of the most eminent of the Jewish 
rabkis of America. In conversation after the service he spoke 
of having joined with all the Christians present in the Lord’s 
Prayer. He added that he repeated the words of it in the Tal- 
mucic Hebrew and that this was the language used by Jesus 
when the prayer was uttered. The Lord’s Prayer is known to 
the Jews as the Talmudic Short Prayer. 

The Conference sermon was preached by the Rt. Rev. 
Charles H. Brent, Bishop of Western New York. I once heard 
him say that he had two passions, one for Christian unity, 
another for International Peace. Listening to his address on 
“The Call to Unity,’ one could readily pick out this passion 
without having been aware of it previously. It was fitting that 
he should preach the sermon. He it was who made the speech 
in Cincinnati at the Episcopal Convention out of which emerged 
the resolution offered in the House of Deputies from which the 
Faith and Order movement grew. 

He spoke simply and in a vibrant voice. There was no ap- 
portioning of guilt. All have sinned. “If unity,’’ he said, “has 
slipped away from our grasp it is the common fault of the Chris- 
tian world. If it is to be regained it must be by the concerted 
action of Christians. Every section has shared in shattering 
unity. Every section must share in the effort to restore it.” 
He spoke with profound belief in the way of conference. ‘‘Con- 

*The above article was written by Linley V. Gordon ex- 
pressly for the Religious Press Committee of the World Con- 


ference on Faith and Order. 


ference,” he added, “‘is self-abasing; controversy exalts itself. 
Conference is a measure of peace; controversy a weapon of war. 
Conference in all lowliness strives to understand the viewpoint 
of others; controversy to impose its views on all comers. Con- 
ference looks for unities; controversy exaggerates differences. 
Conference is a co-operative method for conflict; controversy a 
divisive methol. I donot say there may net be occasions where 
controversy may be necessary. This is not one of them. This 
is a Conference on Faith and Order.” 

As touching on the Hast, he said: ‘““What a challenge to 
Christenc om to set its own house in order before it further infect 
the Eastern world with sectarianism that ross the Gospel of its 
corporate power and gives people a stone instead of bread! The 
huncred missionary societies in China to-day are as suicidal for 
Christianity as the civil divisions are to her national peace and 
prosperity.’’ In another significant passage he said; ‘‘There is 
no one voice coming with force from every pulpit in every coun- 
try as there should be, on such great fundamental questions as 
peace and war. What constitutes Christian marriage, the social 
claims of Christ, the supra-national character of the church. 
The Christ in one church o‘ten categorically denies the Christ 
in a neighboring church. It would be ludicrous were it not 
tragic.” Almost at the close of his address he quoted the great 
worcs of Zinzendorf—‘‘I have but one passion, it is He! Only 
He!”’ and added that men like Sadhu Sindar Singh, Mahatna 
Gandhi and Stanley Jones are helping us to realize this more and 
more. 

After the service in the Cathedral, the official delegates met 
in the Aula of the University, Palais de Rumine, in full session. 
Addresses of welcome were made by the Conseiller d’Etat of 
Lausanne, and Dr. Harold, president of the Swiss Federation of 
Churches. 

The first business was in the form of a memorial resolution 
to Robert Hallowell Gardiner. It was read in English, French 
and German while all the delegates stood. 

This article ought not to close without quoting the following 
paragraphs of the resolution: 

“Like all great movements, reunion has been focused from 
time to time in certain persons who, in their day and generation, 
became embodiments of its spirit. One such was Robert Hal- 
lowell Gardiner, whose work in connection with this Conference 
will never be forgotten, who was indeed, while he lived, the organ 
of its energy. 

“The profound impression made upon the Christian world 
by what he was and did baffles description. It is not too much 
to say that there is not a church in Christendon, great or little, 
ancient or new, that does not know his name and feel kinship 
with his loity soul. Better than that, his name carries with it a 
vision, a responsibility and a purpose, for it was not himself but 
Christ whom he exalted. He counted himself but the cup-bearer 
of the King. He was one of those rare souls who are able to see 
that the unity of Christendom always outstrips its divisions. 
His catholicity was not a theory but a character. His greatest 
weapon was his considerateness and his ability to understand 
others when they were busy misunderstanding him. 

“Now that we can take measure of him as never before, we 
discover him to be one of the foremost leaders and inspirers of 
our day. Without his sort, hope would wither, faith decline and 
love grow cold. There is an ache in our hearts and a void in 
our fellowship which must abide. And yet all the while we re- 
joice that the church raises up such men to enrich and inspire 
mankind. A bend in the road hides him, but he remains of our 
company, a little in advance of the rest, as he passes into the 
enjoyment of that unity for which he labored diligently and 
well.” 

The Conference voted to erect a tablet of appropriate 
character and design in Gardiner, Maine, in the church of his 
ancestral home. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


A PLAIN STATEMENT BY AN OLD HAND AT IT 


To ihe Editor of the Leader: 

Teach us. Ingham Bicknell hits the nail on the head. We 
must sell the deficiency, we must sell the Five Year Program. 
We must also sell the Jomt Statement. Any one with experience 
in putting into the public a new idea with will to act, knows that 
an unbelievable amount of breath and ink and carfare is neces- 
sary. 

Delegates go to General Convention and refrain from voting, 
or vote as the voting seems to be going, but many an excellent 
lady, asked for a report on her return home, confesses that really 
she Coes not know much about the business. 

Not half the ministers, not a tenth of the laymen, know the 
difference between the General Convention quota, the State 
quota, and the Japan quota, the deficits, the ratio of assess- 
ments, the details of expenditure. 

Scarcely anybody knows whether the Joint Statement, pub- 
lisked once in the Leader, is a beautiful and ideal way of life ora 
business Cocument. Is it a kiss or an engagement ring? 

Win us. Quotas are no longer in good favor anywhere. We 
accepted them in war time as we accepted many high-handed 
measures, but now in the W. U. M.S., in the Y. P. C. U., every- 
where, we are unsympathetic with quotas. 

Parishes are averse to pledging five years in advance. 

Universalists, theoretically representative, in government 
are really congregational. Each parish must be taught, con- 
vinced, won, separately. 

Nancy W. P. Smith. 


= = 


FROM INDIANA 


To the Ediior of the Leader: 

Recent reaction in Galveston against Universalists, oc- 
casional Universalist pull-backs like Dr. Hall’s sermon in the 
last issue, and Brother G. B. Willis’s “‘More Brain, O Lord” re- 
action, all tend toward making me more and more “‘sot,” as an 
old-time expression used to say, in my Universals. 

I have always contended for union Easter, Thanksgiving and 
Memorial Day services. I have hoped for even more, but 
here in a little village with four little churches—Universalist, 
United Brethren, Methodist and Baptist—there is no semblance 
-of union. Universalists are invited in when there is paying as 
well as praying, but the summer Sunday evening union services 
are exclusive of Universalists, so when this stand was taken 
against us even while we were attempting a union vacation daily 
Bible school, with a Baptist college graduate as acceptable to us 
Universalists as if she had been our own loved Mary Slaughter, 
~why, we simply withdrew from the school. 

The churches here have “‘drawn a circle that leaves us out,”’ 
-and even with universal love trying to have the sense to win, 
“drawing a circle that will take them in,” we find ourselves im- 
potent to accomplish the heart-hope of the writer. 7 

I think I am broad-minded enough to appreciate the view- 
point of our editor. One can not help but fall into line under his 
banner of inclusion; but one must feel sympathy also for the 
sturdy touchiness of Dr. Eliot, and can give nothing but praise to 
the full statement of Dr. Perkins’s answer, and the alignment 
article of Dr. Nash—but not readiness to forget the things that 
are behind, or the hope that lies in the future yet for Universalists. 

The writer preached the Memorial Day sermon in the Bap- 
‘tist church here on May 29, but noted the absence of the United 
Brethren pastor, then on Monday, the actual Memorial Day, 
went down to the United Brethren church and heard a Baptist 
minister from Kokomo deliver the “‘Memorial Day Address,” 
which was union without Universalists being invited—still we 
fondly but vainly hoped that we had placed the entering wedge, 
cand gleefully started into the project of a union daily vacation 
Bible school, and while the four ministers were meeting and a 
religious census was being taken by all four of the churches, 


on cards furnished by the Universalist minister, out came the 
weekly paper announcing the union summer Sunday evening 
services without the Universalists being counted. 

Asked as to why we were left out, it finally eame out that 
the United Brethren minister “did not care to be placed in the 
public position of endorsing Universalism as a doctrine, did not 
want any Universalist preaching in his pulpit nor would he 
preach in a Universalist pulpit.” 

Other churches, even the churches here in Galveston, 
preach Universalism when they preach at funerals. They pray 
Universalism in their prayer, “but deny the power thereof;” 
and one of the sons of the former United Brethren pastor here 
is now preaching in an Eastern Universalist church, while his 
father here in Galveston preached a sermon against Universal- 
ism, and was “flattened out” by a layman of the church. So 
the merry game goes on; in some sections there is a chance for 
union, co-operation, community effort, etc., etc., and in some 
places we’re as far from it as we were when the smoke of eternal 
punishment was preached about with such vigor as to create a 
smell of brimstone. 

But there is a “divine event to which all creation moves,” 
and wrapped up in that hope is Universalism, whether you call 
it United Liberal, or continue to “hold fast to that which is good,” 
instead of trying to find a bigger and better word to state and 
restate our coctrine. I hope to find some way financially to 
attend the Hartford General Convention; I hope to be numbered 
in the memorials in our National Memorial Church at Wash- 
ington; but I hope, and this is the direct substance of all my 
faith, in “the final harmony of all souls with God,” because I 
believe in the power and potency of an encless Father-l ove! 
There is room for many and diverse doctrinal beliefs. ‘“Cther 
sheep I have which are not of this fold, them also my Father must 
bring, and there will be one shepherd and one fold”’ is the burden 
oi the prayer of all “‘men of good will,” and these prayers are 
mingled in the songs of the messengers which sang when Jesus 
was born—and if we hold our peace even the rocks will cry out 
and the hills will echo back the hopeful tune! 

Wm. D. Harrington. 


a 3 


A USEFUL LIST 
To the Editor of the Leader: 

A number of public school teachers have asked me for a 
list of Bible passages to be read in the public schools at the 
opening exercises. I have never seen a list printed, or in any 
way reco nmended, so I have given them the following list of 
one huncred passages which I have selected. Thinking that 
such an enumeration might be helpful, at the opening of the 
schools, to many of your readers, I send it to you to do with as 
you please. 

Harry F. Fister. 
The List 

Genesis 1 : 1-13; 1 : 14-25; 1 : 26-31. 

Exodus 3 : 1-6; 20 : 1-17. 

I Samuel 17 : 39-50; 18 : 1-6; 20 : 16-23. 

II Samuel 12 : 16-23; 18 : 26-33. 

I Kings 3 : 5-14. ' 

Ruth 1 : 1-8, 14-18. 

Job 1 : 6-22; 38 : 30-41. 

Psalms 1, 8, 15, 19, 23, 34; 37 : 1-17; 42, 46, 90, 91, 96, 100, 
104, 124, 125; 137 : 1-6, 146. 

Proverbs 9 : 9-26; 10 : 2-10; 15: 1-10; 22 : 1-9; 22 : 13-29; 
28 : 1-14; 30 : 24-33; 31 : 10-31; 27 : 1-10. 

Ecclesiastes 12 : 1-7. 

Isaiah 40 : 1-12; 40 : 18-31. 

Daniel 1 : 1-8, 14-18; 6 : 1-10. 

Matt. 5 : 1-12; 5 : 13-26; 6 : 1-18; 6 : 16-21; 6 : 24-34; 7 :1- 
12; 7 : 21-29; 13 : 1-9; 19 : 18-22; 18 : 1-6; 25 : 1-18; 25 : 14-30. 

Mark 15 : 1-15; 15 : 16-24; 15 : 25-37; 16 : 1-8; 16 : 9-15. 


OE 
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Luke 2 : 1-14; 2 : 40-52; 15 : 8-10; 22 : 7-20; 15 : 11-32. 

John 1 : 1-14; 10 : 1-18; 15 : 1-15. 

Acts 2 : 14-24; 14 : 10-16; 17 : 22-28. 

Romans 8 : 31-39; 15 : 1-7. 

I Corinthians 12 :4-20; 13 : 15 : 38-58. 

II Corinthians 5 : 1-4. 

Ephesians 6 : 1-10. 

Philippians 4 : 8-13. 

Hebrews 11 : 1-10; 11 : 33-40; 11 : 23-30; 11 : 32-40; 12 : 1- 
410; 12 : 11-15. 

James 3 : 1-6; 3 : 13-18; 4 : 10-17. 

I John 3 : 1-6; 3 : 15-18; 4 : 7-21. 

II Peter 1 : 2-8. 

Revelation 21 : 1-7; 21 : 10-16; 21 : 22-27; 22 : 1-7. 


* * 


FIERCELY DEMANDS HARMONY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

The editorially-long-suppressed question of Dean McCol- 
lester in the Christian Leader, ““Where are the Unitarians?” 
strikes in me the responsive chord, ‘“‘Where are the Universal- 
ists?” Though brought up in a Congregational church and 
growing through a Unitarian-Universalist church and a Unitarian 
theological school into the Universalist ministry, I feel that be- 
fore the Universalists concern themselves either with where the 
Congregationalists or the Unitarians are or are going, it would be 
valuable to find out where they themselves are. 

This question, ‘“Where are the Universalists?” seems to have 
received one answer in the “Where are the Unitarians?”’ editorial 
comment. Passing the naughty “‘advanced”’ Unitarians, the 
editor writes: “There are other Unitarians who have the spirit 
of the Unitarian fathers. With them there is unity now. With 
them union would be a joy.” Clearly, then, the Leader wants 
fellowship with the ‘‘fathers” but not with the children. From 
this it would also appear that the editor might consider even the 
fellowship of the Universalist “fathers” lacking in “joy,” for, 
according to’Dr. John Coleman Adams, the Universalists ‘‘were 
‘aggressive and outspoken from the first, and boldly proclaimed 
their faith with a positiveness that attracted instant attention 
and opposition. This fact accounts for the existence of the Uni- 
versalist organization for more than a generation before the 
Unitarian body was formed. The men who stood first and 
‘definitely for the salvation of all souls were the more quickly 
forced to organize and formulate a fighting faith. Their sentence 
‘was for open war, and long before their brethren of the more 
pacific temper had been driven from the old communions, they 
-were an organized host.” 

Which points the moral that, in this whole question of fel- 
lowship and spiritual unity, the only vital bond for purposes of 
organization is the unity of opinion. For instance: In the 
eighteenth century the Universalist Church denied the doctrine 
of a literal hell, and for that stand was anathematized and spat 
upon by the Orthodox. There then could beno talk of ‘‘Christian 
unity” because there was no unity of opinion between the 
Christian sects. But the time has come when the Orthodox 
have caught up on the no-hell proposition, and because some 
Universalists have stood still for a hundred and fifty years there 
is now much talk of ‘‘unity’’—not because the spirit is more 
“Christian,’’ but because there is unity of opinion. And the 
reason some Universalists are not interested is due to the fact 
that they have not stood still. 

The Leader is mightily disturbed lest some one set back 
“the noble cause of Christian unity.’ But it is clear that the 
Leader in so doing is not true to the spirit of either the Uni- 
‘tarian or the Universalist ‘‘fathers.’”’ As long as they spoke their 
highest thought there could be no unity, for they were outcasts 
for being true to their mission. To be true to “the spirit of the 
fathers’ is not to be concerned about Christian unity, or about 
whether others agree with us or tolerate us or sympathize with us, 
or not; our only concern, if we would be true to their spirit, is 
whether or not we are true to the message that is given to us 
to-day. 


And the message that is given to those of the name Univer- 
salist to-day is rot the same as it was two centuries ago. “We 
must upward still and onward who would keep abreast of’’— 
“the biggest word in the English language.’”’ ‘Where are the 
Universalists?’”’ Some are in the eighteenth, some in the nine- 
teenth, and some in the twentieth century. And Universalism 
of the twentieth century, speaking as one of its proponents, is 
not an apology for itself. The Philadelphia Articles of 1790, 
and the ‘‘Five Principles’ of Chicago, are apologies. Calvinism 
had five points, and apologetic Universalismt’*made five other 
points in self-defense. Why need Universalists go on dragging 
the “‘Five Points” about to-day? They are as much of an an- 
achronism as a man in a suit of armor riding a horse race. 

Instead, if the word Universal-ism is placed in the twentieth 
century and given a religious definition, in direct evolution from 
the Five Points, and in the current of contemporary science and 
philosophy, there are two general terms to which it can be at- 
tached. First: Universal Kinship—all life with human, human 
with all human, human with divine. Second: Universal Har- 
mony—not yet fully achieved, but steadily growing and to be 
striven for, from cosmic to human to beyond-human, from nature 
to personality to God. These principles need exposition but no 
apology, and in the spirit of the “fathers’’ some Universalists 
refuse a fellowship on principles any more restricted. 

In this two-fold aspect, Universalism remains a religious 
word in the spirit of the historic body which was earlier organ- 
ized around it. Butit has grown up. It is now a really univer- 
sal word. It is not even a specifically Christian word. Why 
should Universalists feel that Orthodoxy is narrow in excluding 
the Universalist, if the Universalist excludes the non-Christian 


- religionist, or even the offspring of Unitarian ‘‘fathers?”’ ‘All 


souls that struggle and aspire’ are held within the boundless 
bounds of this living Universalism. And it is not concerned with 
“Christian unity’ because there is a larger unity, a human 
unity, which must not be hedged by any creedal barrier. Even 
Jesus to-day leads us to that larger unity, and not-to any new 
crusade to perpetuate his tomb. Jews and Buddhists, Moham- 
medans and all the rest—let nothing bar us from clasping hands 
with them when their hands reach out for partnership in the 
labor of the One and Nameless God. 

Where are the Universalists? To repeat the Leader’s an- 
swer about the Unitarians: ‘They are exactly where they want 
to be.’”’ And because some of us, heretics in the tradition of the 
fathers, are in the twentieth century and not in the eighteenth, 
we are not interested in a “joint fellowship’ that represents a 
unity on anything less than this truly universal basis. We want 
to be a broad church in principle because we would accept no 
basis less than the universals; but this involves the paradox of 
being in practise a narrow church such as the Universalist Church 
has always been, and for the same reason: that the appeal of 
the universals is to free and courageous souls still few and far 
between. 

For while we have a faith, we need a body, an organization 
for realizing and making that faith operative. But the amor- 
phous body of kindly feeling visioned by the present ‘‘merger”’ 
proponents, wind-wide but soft, is no instrument for clearing 
away the jungles of man’s passions and his fears. It needs a 
sharper, harder implement, a narrower, more coherent church. 
If that be intolerance, make the most of it. But it is the spirit 
that made the Universalist Church in the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries a sword of God, and in the twentieth century 
there are greater battles on farther horizons waiting to be won. 

L. Griswold Williams. 


* * 


ONE OF THE SILENT COMPANY 
To the Editor of the Leader: 
I am somewhat behind in my reading, and have just got.to 
the June 4issue. I want to thank you for your faith in us. 
One of the Great Silent Company, who would like to read 
every word, cover to cover, but who never fails to read some— 
Oakfield, Me., July 20, 1927. 
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Home and Children 


DREAM CASTLES 
Walter J. Coates 


(Suggested by reading the French song, ‘“‘Carcassonne,”’ by 
Gustave Nadaud, as translated by Daniel L. Cady.) 


I’m now past forty-six years old; 
I’ve played the baffling game called Life 
In variant moods, or slack or bold, 
And irked or gloried in the strife. 
The sun-rayed castles I have built 
In ether air—how fair they rise; 
But those I fashion on this silt 
Of earth—how puny ’neath the skies! 


Yes, I have learned how vain it is 

To try to shape one’s dreams in stone; 
Yet no earth-failure balks the bliss 

That waits on dreams, and dreams alone. 
Arcadias in the ambient air 

Are not for youth alone, I ween: 
Cities of God surpassing fair 

No less by practised eyes are seen. 


The peasant’s Carcassonne is ours 
No less that he died halfway there, 
Still gazing, in his toil-bound hours, 
At far-off pinnacles of air: 
And, like him, we are coubly blest 
Whose visions stir our dull repose; 
He most fulfils the Lord’s behest 
Who builds with spires no earth-life knows. 


PRINCESS PATRICIA 


E. M. S. Tandberg 
Pp RINCESS PATRICIA is her real name, but 


«| she is such a little dog we call her “‘Patsy”’ 


( ; 


Was 


for short, and she is so wonderfully quick to 
learn that I want to tell you some of the 
things she does. 

One day she came up to the screen door and 
looked in wistfully, then began to whine. As I went 
toward the door to let her in she danced up and down 
and showed so much pleasure that I remarked, “She 
shows so much appreciation I believe she would learn 
easily,” so said, “If you want to come in—bvark!”’ 
She looked surprised that the door did not open 
and whined again. “No,” I said, “bark—bark’’—re- 
peating it every time she whined, till, evidently exas- 
perated at the delay, she gave a quick, sharp bark. 
I opened the door instantly and patted and petted 
her, to let her know that was what I wanted her to do. 

Once or twice repeating this was all that was 
necessary, and she would give a short, snappy bark 
whenever she wanted to come in. ‘ 

About this time some one brought home a ball 
for her to play with, and one day when her master 
had been tossing it for her to run after (he had taught 
her to bring it back to him that he might throw it 
again), she jumped up in his lap because he did not 
throw it quickly enough to suit her. Then her master 
ratsed his arm the full length, and just for fun 
dropped the ball, intending to hit her nose, when, 
quick as a flash, she opened her mouth and caught 
it. Then the fun began, for she would give up the 


ball and stand expectant on his knees waiting for 
him to drop it. Time and again this was repeated, 
and almost without exception, no matter how high 
her master held it, she would catch it in her mouth. 

This led to other things. Her master hid the ball 
in his coat pocket and said, “Find it, Patsy, find it.” 
Once showing it to her and letting her get it seemed 
sufficient, for no matter where he hid it, she would 
sniff and sniff and paw till she found it. If he placed 
it in his right hand and closed his left, she would 
sniff at first one and then the other, until she was 
satisfied which hand held it, and then try her best to 
get it out, but when the hand kept tightly closed and 
she found she could not force it she would lie down 
and keep her eyes fixed on that hand, and nothing 
would persuade her to hunt further. Then her master 
would watch his opportunity and, without her seeing 
him, change it to the other hand. One sniff was 
enough, and she would turn around and watch the 
other hand. Finally he began hiding it in different 
places, but was obliged to cover her eyes so she should 
not see. Very soon she seemed to understand what 
that was for, and would hold perfectly still till he let 
her up, when she would immediately begin to hunt 
for the ball. He hid it up his sleeve, but she would 
smell it out and dig it out, then in his shoe, with the 
same result, but she showed the greatest pleasure 
when one evening he put it on top of his head. As 
this was way above her, she had a hard time to find it. 
She climbed up to his shoulders and we thought she 
smelled it, but it was too far away for her’to find it, 
so she got down and tried all the places where it had 
been, but without success. Finally she went back and 
smelled her way all over his shoulders and neck, and 
then, lifting her head (evidently following the scent), 
she sped it, and rising up carefully on her master’s 
shoulder she grabbed it and, wagging her little short 
tail to express her delight, she brought it down and 
gave it to him. 

Although it has been hidden there many times 
she never but once or twice has failed to get it into 
her mouth before it would roll off, though her master 
had to hold his head perfectly still to keep it there. 
She seemed to sense the situation and always made a 
quick grab for it, and with one or two exceptions 
always got it. 

This play was usually carried on while Jack, her 
master, sat by the radio ‘‘tuning in” or “out,” and it 
troubled poor Patsy very much when Jack would 
hide it, in plain sight, but/ just out of her reach, 
on top of the radio case. She could stand on the broad 
arm of his chair and put her front paws on the narrow 
ledge in front of the case, but there was not room 
enough for her to jump over, so she could only whine 
and run around the table and try in every way to get 
at it. While she was running around Jack would 
place it where she could get it, and when she came 
back to try once more she would show great delight 
that she had finally found it. 

Speaking of the radio, she takes no notice of the 
distinct voice of the announcer or of any lecturer, 
but will sleep quietly no matter how many voices 
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come through, but let a person not a member of the 
family even enter the yard and speak and she is 
down and barking at him in an instant. She never 
takes any notice of radio voices. 

She dearly loves to have some one throw the ball 
and let her run after it and bring it back, and is an 
expert at catching it. when it is bounced and she 
catches it on the “‘fly.” 

A few nights ago she did what seemed to us a 
really remarkable trick. She had been teasing some 
one to play ball with her by standing on her hind legs 
and looking wistfully at the mantelpiece, where she 
knows the ball is kept, and whining like a spoiled 
child when it can’t have what it wants. After a time, 
tiring of hearing her whine, I got up and got the ball 
and threw it out in the dining room where it was dark, 
but in a minute she came trotting in with it in her 
mouth and, instead of waiting for me to take it from 
her as usual, she sprang up in my lap and poked her 
little nose, ball and all, way in under my arm. I 
thought it was funny she should do that, and tried to 
coax her to let me have the ball, but no, she kept her 
head persistently hidden under my arm until I finally 
took it away from her by force and threw it, when 
she repeated the same action. After two or three 
times bringing it back and hiding her head with the 
ball in her mouth, it dawned on me what she was doing. 


She was hiding the ball herself—and challenging me 


to find it. Now wasn’t that cunning? 

Now she hides the ball herself every time she has 
a chance, and almost talks in her delight when we 
find it and take it from her. 

She is inordinately fond of candy, and her mis- 
tress taught her to “sit up” and beg for it, and now 
if any one goes where the candy is kept, you will see 
little Miss Patsy sit upon her hind paws and let her 
front ones hang down, as much as to say, “I’m waiting 
for some.” She is also fond of nuts and apples, and 
she only has to hear a paper bag rattle to run where it 
is and “sit up” ready to take anything offered. 

When she wants her master to go out doors, 
she goes and gets his hat and brings it to him, or his 
gloves if more available. This morning when he was 
ready to go out and she stood waiting he said—in an 
ordinary tone of voice and without looking at her— 
“Where is my hat? I can’t go without my hat.” 
The words were scarcely out of his mouth before 
Patsy rushed into the hall, got his hat and brought it 
to him. 

Now I want the little folks who hear this story to 
know that only kindness has been used in teaching 
Patsy these little tricks, and if you could see her jump 
up and down and wag her little short tail (for she is a 
fox terrier and her tail has been shortened) when she 
is praised and petted, I’m sure you would agree with 
me that she understands kindness and appreciation. 

* * * 


WHY DON’T WE HELP? 


I sat at my wincow one cold winter day, watch ng a flock of 
tiny brown birds hunting their dinner—or very likely it was 
breakfast—for food was pretty scarce then. 

The little fellows flew from one tall weed to another, from 
one bush to another, hunting for some tiny seed or dry red berry 
that might have been left from some former breakfast. 

Sometimes a berry was found, dropped in the snow, and it 


was greedily picked up, and I shivered as I thought of the icy 
morsel going down the warm little throats. My own breakfast 
had been warm, still I grumbled a bit because the coffee was not 
quite hot enough. But the tiny feathered luncher never grum- 
bled—just twittered his thanks for every seed, every berry found. 

At last there seemed to be not a seed or berry left, and away 
they all flew to see what could be found elsewhere. Such a scanty 
meal divided among so many was not very satisfying, you know. 

I felt a thro» of pity as I watched them in their search, then 
sonething said to me: “Why didn’t you help them, instead of 
wasting your time pitying them? Why didn’t you?” 

“Help them? But what can I do to help?’ was my first 
thought. Then I knew. I decided that every day I would save 
the crumbs that always gather on table and dishes—every meat 
scrap, everything that a bird can eat with a relish. 

This I did, and with it I served a nice piece of suet for des- 
sert, hanging it by a stout string to a limb of a tree near by. 
Another day I hung a small bone with a good serving of meat on 
it, and it is a question as to whether the birds that found it or I 
who had given it to them, enjoyed it the most. 

Such a twittering, such a scrambling fron one side to the 
other as there was! I wished with all my heart that I could un- 
derstand bird language so I could know just what they were 
saying. From crumbs to meat, fron meat to crumbs, they flew, 
until at last the meal was consumed and away they flew with 
happy twitters. 

The next morning there was a surprise for me. For there 
were not only the birds who came for breakfast yesterday, but 
nearly as many again, and as I watched, they still came fron all 
directions. I almost held my breath in amazement. 

Where did the others come fron? How did they know about 
the fool put out for them? Surely, surely there must have been 
some way of communication between them, for it just did not 
happen, but how can they tell one another of such things? 

Well, I really got myself into deep waters, for as I increased 
my food allowance, just so often did the little diners come for it. 
And sonetimes it puzzled me how to feed so many, but at last I 
dipped into my corn chops, my kaffir corn, which they seemed to 
like very much, and more bones had to be kept ready. And now 
I know what I am going to do next year. 

I am going to save all the melon seeds that we have, dry 
them thoroughly and put them away for the birds’ dinners and 
breakfasts. Many kinds of seeds can be used this way. 

Let’s all do it. Let’s all save seeds, crumbs, scraps of bread, 
meat, fron our tables, and scatter them, like seeds of kindliness, 
where they will do gool. I am going to—will you?—Our Dumb 
Animals. 

* * * 


ERUDITION 


“Tt is really surprising,” remarked Miss Goodby, who has 
been a grammar school teacher for forty-two years, “how many 
new and startling things I learn from my pupils. Last week, for 
instance, I found from the examination papers of a class of 
twenty-five that: 

‘The plural of spouse is spice.’ 

“<The subjects have the right to partition the king.’ 

“*“N mosquito is a child of black and white parents.’ 

““The population of New England is too dry for farming.’ 

““*® vacuum is a large empty space where the Pope lives.’ ”’ 

Apparently, these are the earlier works of our future humor- 
ists.—Ten Point. 

* * * 


CAN YOU BEAT IT? 


First Baptist church, Rev. A. W. Brown, B. Th.: 10.30, 
morning worship. ‘Otherworldliness;’’ holy communion after 
morning service; 12 m., church school—all welcome; no Junior 
or Senior C. E. during July and August; 7 p. m. evensong; sub- 
ject, “Birth of a Nation.” Wednesday, 7.30 p. m., prayer meet- 
ing; subject, ‘“Christ’s Yolk.’’ Mt. 11-29. Daily except Monday 
and Saturday, from 9-12 a. m., Vacation Bible school. Friday, 
public closing.— Kennebec Journal. 
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Read not bookes alone, but men, and amongst them chiefly thy selfe-—Francis Quarles. 


The League of Nations at Work 
By Philip Noel Baker. (London: Nisbet. 

3 shillings sixpence.) 

One lays down this book with a wish 
that every American might read it. It is 
a simple, clear, convincing statement, by 
one well qualified to write, of the practical 
value of the League, as a common agent 
for the doing of indispensable tasks. 

To read it will dissipate lingering prej- 
udices and misunderstandings. Here is 
clearly no superstate, no meddlesome 
political body. Here is a sensible, effec- 
tive effort on the part of the nations of the 
world to do great tasks which no one of 
them can do singly. War is less likely, 
and progress is more sure and steady, for 
the development of the League of Nations. 
Here is no setting forth of theory or con- 
jecture; here is a record of plain fact. 

In the days when American participa- 
tion in the League of Nations was an ex- 
citing political question, some one re- 
marked: ‘‘There are two sets of people in 
the United States; those who oppose the 
League, and those who know the facts 
about it.’’ Reading this record, one is 
glad that America is co-operating, unoffi- 
cially but effectively, and longs for the 
full participation of our nation in this 
“sreatest co-operative undertaking of 
human history.” 

W.P.M. 
* * 
Jesus and His Bible 
By George Holley Gilbert. (Macmillan. 
$1.75.) 

One can imagine the dismay with which 
those who opposed the literary and textual 
criticism of the Bible would regard the 
conclusion reached in this detailed study 
of the use of the Old Testament by Jesus. 
It is not they but the modernist “‘destroy- 
ers of the Bible’ who closest approximate 
to the attitude of Jesus himself toward 
Seripture. ‘The church has as yet made 
no very close approximation to Jesus’ 
estimate or use of sacred writings. The 
modern scientific movement in Bible study 
has produced results more nearly in line 
with the thought of Jesus than any results 
hitherto achieved. . . . The Founder of 
the Christian faith may be claimed as the 
pioneer of this higher (critical) movement, 
not indeed on its technical side, but as a 
reverent, truth-seeking, and rational move- 
ment. As such it has Jesus Christ on its 
side, whoever may be against it.” 

Dr. Gilbert distinguishes between the 
attitude of the writer of each of the docu- 
mentary sources of the gospels and the 
attitude of Jesus which each source reveals. 
The presentation of the careful study of the 
references in historical sequence makes 


Any book reviewed in the Leader may be obtained 
by ordering from the Universalist Publishing House, 


plain a gradually increasing departure 
from Jesus’ own use of the Old Testament. 
Though intended for popular reading the 
book should be a capital introduction for 
an eager group of young people to the 
mind of Jesus and the manner of Biblical 
literary development. 
A.C. McG., Jr. 
fe 
Learning Religion from Famous Amer- 
icans 
By Ralph Dornfeld Owen. 

Company.) 

Mr. Owen’s boo paves the way for a 
new and vital approach in text-books of 
religious education by correlating history 
stuaies and contemporary biography with 
the question, ““What is a religious life?” 
The book is designed for high school 
seniors and a worthy attempt has been 
made to put the studies on the same foot- 
ing as those undertaken in high school. 
Much interesting material has been gath- 
ered and references and questions given 
for each study, so that with the teacher’s 
understanding inspiration the pupil may 
work out his own idea of a religious man. 

D.D. 


(Maenillan 


* * 


Sex Expression in Literature 
By V. F. Calverton. (Boni and Liveright. 
$2.50.) 

The author rightly says that ‘to-day 
sex is maximized and advertised, exploited 
and exhausted as theme and thesis—a 
natural tendency in time of class decay 
and social disintegration.’”’ Urging com- 
plete freedom from censorship for books 
and plays which “without ceremony or 
prudery, without affectation or timidity,” 
deal with sex, he nevertheless believes 
that with coming changes in society the 
young people “will neither be consumed 
with sex nor confused by its manifesta- 
tions.” 
with a happy selection, of illustrative 
material Mr. Calverton surveys the vari- 
ous attitudes towards literary handling 
of this aspect of life in the Elizabethan, 
Puritan, Restoration, Romantic, Victorian, 
and Modern periods. Thinking to make 
censorship ridiculous, he comes perilously 
near making it seem desirable! 

* * 
The Dialogues of Plato 
Edited with an introduction by Prof. 

William C. Greene. (Boni and Live- 

Tight. $3.50.) 

This selection from Benjamin Jowett’s 
translations of the Dialogues, comprising 
nearly a third of the whole text of Plato, 
has been so skilfully accomplished that it 
represents adeauately the major contribu- 
tions of Plato. It will surely prove of great 
value to those who wish, within the com- 
pass of a single volume, to possess the 


With a wealth, but not always’ 


greatest passages in the Dialogues. The 
selections from the Republic fill m ore than 
a third of the Look, but this still leaves 
three huncred pages to represent seventeen 
other works. The difficult work of making 
selections without marring the unity, and 
of providing brief summaries to indicate 
what has been omitted, is well cone. The 
introductory essay by Professor Greene 
is worthy of the volume. How well the 
result of acquaintance with Plato is stated! 
“The philosophy of Flato is not an in- 
tellectual assent to a set of phrases, but 
an education fron within, a turning of the 
eye toward the light, a slow process that 
transforms the character and all that it 
experiences. He who reacs wisely the 
dialogues of Plato will discover that at the 
same time he is reading the world about 
him in a new light, and that the dry leaves 
of familiar experience are Leing stirred 
by the breath of a fresh wind.” 
* * 
Present Tendencies in Religious 
Thought 

By AlbertC. Knudson. (Abingion Press.) 

The Mendenhall Lectures at De Pauw 
University in 1924 by Pro’essor (now 
Dean) Knudson of Boston University 
School of Theology discuss helpfully 
many of the changing viewpoints which 
have in recent times necessitated a fresh 
approach to theology. The socio-economic 
interest, so characteristic of our time, the 
new use and appreciation of the Bible, 
the value of experience and reason respect- 
ively as bases for religious belief—these 
are the main topics. Dean Knudson is 
frank and sincere in welcoming all new 
light, while cherishing those religious 
values which he could not minimize if he 
answered to the cescription of the lectur- 
ers on the Mendenhall joundation: ‘“‘per- 
sons . . . who firmly adhere to the evan- 
gelical system of Christian faith.’ It is 
an encouraging sign of the times that 
evangelical liberals like Dean Knudson 
and his predecessors in the list of these 
lectures (Bishops Hughes and McConnell, 
President Faunce, Dean Charles R. Brown 
and Dr. Ernest F. Tittle) are invited to 
speak for and to the constituency of a 
Methodist university. Such leadership is 
of the kind that conducts large numbers. 
through the wilderness and shows them 
the promised land of fuller emancipation 
and self-direction. It is not of the revo- 
lutionary kind that leaves a multitude in 
bondage while a prophet goes on ahead 
into a country they can not believe exists. 

* * 

Initialed reviews are by Rev. William 
Pierson Merrill, D. D., Brick Presbyterian 
Church, New York; Prof.'A. C. McGif- 
fert, Jr., Chicago Theological ¥Seminary;. 
and Dorothy Dyar, B. D. 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3. North Carolina. 
Miss Slaughter: 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3. 
(Institute.) 
Dr. Huntley: 
Aug. 28-Sept. 3. 


Murray Grove, N. J. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


* * 
INITIATIVE 


The world kestows its big prizes, both 
in money and honors, for but one thing. 
And that is Initiative. What is Initiative? 
T’ll tell you: It is Coing the right thing 
without being told. But next to coing the 
thing without being told is to co it when 
you are told once. That is to say, carry 
the message to Garcia; those who can carry 
a message get high honors, but their pay 
is not always in proportion. Next, there 
are those who never co a thing until they 


are told twice; such get no honors and. 


small pay. Next, there those who co the 
right thing only when necessity kicks them 
from behind, and these get indifference in- 
stead of honors, and a pittance for pay. 
This kind spends most of its time polishing 
a bench with a hard-luck story. Still lower 
down the scale than this, we have the fel- 
low who will not co the right thing even 
when some one goes along to show him 
how and stays to see that he Coes it; he is 
always out of a job, and receives the con- 
tempt he ceserves, unless he happens to 
have a rich Pa, in which case Destiny pa- 
tiently awaits around the corner with a 
stuffed club. To which class co you be- 
long?—Elbert Hubbard. 

* * 


NEWS 


This is another of the interesting five- 
minute talks given at Lynn, Mass., by 
Superintendent Carl A. Hempel: 

The following news item appeared in the 
Youth’s Companion of March 18, 1926: 
“A fourteen year old boy who lives in 
Lynn, Mass., was discouraged by the depth 
of the snow on the sidewalk in front of his 
house, so ran away rather than shovel it. 
When he was found, two days later, and 
taken home, instead of feeling any shame 
or remorse at the cowardly shirking, he 
was delighted to find that the sidewalk had 
been cleared. Unless something works a 
reformation in him, his life will be a melan- 
choly failure. Into each life some snow 
must fall. The real man loses no time in 
removing it from his pathway.” 

Is that fourteen-year-old in our school, I 
wonder? 

Have you ever met this kind of energetic 
person? Which was really the harder of 
the two choices which this fourteen-year- 
old had before him? 

Do you know of people who spend more 
brain power in inventing flimsy excuses 
why they do not do certain tasks or favors, 
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than it would take to co the tasks or 
favors themselves? 

How co you feel when a job is well ac- 
complished? Pretty good, I say. It is 
great to get things done and out of the 
way. Everything prepared for the first 
class to-morrow. Desk cleared and all let- 
ters answered. Dishes washed and not 
stacked up for to-morrow morning. Dis- 
agreements straightened out and not left 
hanging to worry our consciences during 
the night. It isa mighty comfortable feel- 
ing to know that all is attended to. 

How much more we enjoy our play, if 
we have done all our chores, our practising. 
How much more we enjoy that good story 
book, or the movie, if the unprepared les- 
sons of to-morrow are not staring us in the 
face. 

Have you ever been surprised to find 
how quickly a task can be done, one which 
seemed at first to be a mound, then a hill, 
and then a mountain, as you continued to 
put it off? 

Obstacles can ke overcome. A river is 
crooked because it goes around the ob- 
stacles in its way. That fourteen-year-old 
boy would have cone a good turn for him- 
self if he had cleaned off the sidewalk. 
But, no, he went around the job into un- 
happiness for himself and for others. 

Afraid of his back. Unused muscles 
soon become fiabby. If you should keep 
your arm in one position for a time, you 
would find it hard to move it. 

Afraid of coing more than his share. 
Hunter once said, ‘‘Do what you are paid 
for and them some. It’s the ‘and then 
some’ that gets your salary raised.’ 

Afraid of being imposed upon. I was 
asked to recommend some one for a cer- 


tain work. I gave several names, when the 
person who wanted the helper asked, 
‘What atout————_?””_ “‘No,”’ answered 
I. ‘You would be sorry that you asked 
her, her response would make you feel that 
regret.” nS 

Into each life some snow must fall. A 
tractor, with power, goes through a drift, 
not around it. A man with a will says, 
Do it now. The real man loses no time in 
removing the snow from his pathway. 

Ina Y. M.C. A. hung the sign, “It can 
be Cone.” 

Muscles can be used, lessons can be 
learned, chores can be Cone, favors can be 
granted, friends can be won, reputations 
can be sustained, character can be built, 
and we can and will be happy because of 
the enceavor. 

INFALLIBLE RECIPE TO PRE- 
SERVE CHILDREN 


Take one large grassy field, one-half 
dozen children, two or three small dogs, 
a pinch of brook and some pebbles. Mix 
the children and cogs well together, and 
put them in the field, stirring constantly. 
Pour the brook over the pebbles; sprinkle 
the field with flowers. Spread over all a 
deep blue sky, and bake in a hot sun. 
When brown, remove and set away to cool 
in a bath-tub.—Michigan Health Bulletin. 

* * 
WALTER GABELL, APPROVED 


It has been said that if a man can meet 
the criticism of his own children he need 
fear no other judges in all the world. 
Walter Gabell, Sr., has won the whole- 
hearted admiration of Walter Gabell, Jr. 
The younger Walter, now a college stu- 
dent, has presented to his father a hand- 
some birthday booklet containing greetings 
and testimonials from the Governor of 
Pennsylvania, the Mayor of Philadelphia, 
the editor of the Christian Leader, the 
president of the General Sunday School 
Association and several other enthusiastic 
friends. What father would not be proud 
to have from his son, just coming to man- 
hood, a verdict like the following? ‘‘To an 
American gentleman, who, through his 
nobility of character, his kindly nature, 
his marvelous business ability, and his 
devotion as a husband, brother and father, 
has won the most profound love and ad- 
miration of all who have known him.” 
That means a success precious beyond an 
estimate in silver or gold. 

A hundred copies of the book have been 
printed and distributed to appreciative 
friends. 

Mr. Gabell is a prominent layman in 
the Church of the Restoration, Phila- 
delphia, a trustee of the General Conven- 
tion and a most loyal and generous friend 
of the General Sunday School Associa- 
tion. 
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THE CLARA BARTON FRESH 
AIR CAMP 


Mrs. Edwin A. Hunt 


The children of the Clara Barton Fresh 
Air Camp at North Oxford returned home 
on Friday, Aug. 12, after a two weeks’ 
change from home environment—change 
from city yards to the wide spaces of the 
country which works such wonders in 
health upon child life. America has been 
described as the land of contrasts, and 
these children feel this contrast in the 
change which only a few miles from their 
own homes brings to them. 

I wonder if I could give you an idea 
of life at the camp, from one who passed 
the day among the group, entering into 
their daily doings, and who wondered why 
so little is said akout it and how few realize 
the worth of this work. 

One morning: Hark. What bell was 
that? It could not be that new gong bell 
so recently placed at the telephone. It 
makes me think of the rising bell of k oard- 
ing school days. Is it time to get up? 
“That’s just what it is,’ answered my 
“That is the bell that calls 


companion. 
the chilcren into action.” “What time is 
it?” LTasked. “Seven o’clock,”’ answered 


my morming tormentor, “and time for 
action before the girls in camp beat you 
to it, in order to reach the breakfast table 
first.” Do you realize what it might mean 
to a journey-tired body to have a supposed 
opportunity to rest comfortably, to sleep 
long, and, as one child said, ‘‘sleep wice 
too?” But not to be outcone by youth 
that morning at least, I hastily prepared 
myself for the day’s ‘home outing’ to 
meet my comrades in the rooms below. 
Soon the camp was filled with chatter and 
laughter. Some were having a strenuous 
time in the toothbrush crill. I wonder 
if all of these fourteen girls will co this 
stunt after they reach hore. I think so. 
They were certainly getting the habit. 
Then their setting-up drill. Soon their 
little arms and legs were swinging this 
way and that, bringing a healthy glow 
to their faces. 

“Why are they running so in one direc- 
tion?” I asked. The answer can readily 
be given: Breakfast ahead! Now the time 
is 7.45. What a lot of energy and action 
has been put into that forty-five minutes. 
They come into the dining-room and stand 
in a respectful attitude akout the tables, 
then their voices are raised in a song of 
praise to their Maker. 

And now there is work, real work, to 
be done, Beds are to be made (they get 
or lose points in that), everything to be 
picked up for inspection. “You know,” 
said my companion, ‘‘when they first come 
the point record is in order, one hundred 
points being allowed each one, and it is 
for them to keep that number during the 
two weeks.” ‘“‘What incentive is there for 
coing so?” “At the close of their group 
period rewarcs of merit are given out to 


those having the highest number of points. 
It may be the pleasure of taking home a 
new dress, a kook, stockings, etc., what- 
ever the councilor decides upon.” 

At 9.80 games are in order, and how 
quickly time fiies.. Then the 10.30 signal 
is given and the councilors appear with 
trays of crackers and pitchers of milk, 
and each child fills its cup and drinks with 
a relish. 

I said, ‘“‘Aren’t they tired enough now 
to rest?” after we had returned from a 
walk. No, now they are going to have 
a period of unsupervised play. Nobody 
to Loss them, and they quickly hie them- 
selves to the swings, teeeter, slide and 
hammocks, or spread out uncer the broad 
branched trees to rest. 

Twelve-thirty, dinner is ready. Do you 
suppose they have to be called twice? 
They are all washed up and ready for it 
long ago. And how good it does smell. 
“Can’t she cook just lovely!’ “I like 
chicken, Con’t you, and ice cream?” “My, 
but I like it, I con’t have it at my house.” 

A rest period of an hour and a quarter 
follows. 

It is now three o’clock. I wonder what 
will happen now. What happens is work, 
which consists of art craft, painting, mak- 
ing and cutting out of designs, etc., and 
it keeps them busy and happy for an hour. 
Then follows an hour of games. And, do 
you know, they have dramatics here in 
the camp, just like grown ups. The story- 
telling hour fills the time until 5.45, then 
the wash up for supper. Even with their 
cookies and milk after their nap, they are 
by this time ready for more. Promptly at 
six o’clock they again form akout the 
table and sing their evening praise. Pos- 
sibly they have for supper some of the 
blueberries they picked when they were 
out walking. 

Well, the day is swiftly going. Some of 
the little ones are tired. Some of the 
older ones are ready (or would be if at 
home) for the movies. But the bath must 
come before going to bed, and the com- 
modious bath-tub and the splendid bath- 
spray are called into action. Then the 
run to the bunk Louse, and a quick jump 
into their cots. The councilors relax their 
strenuous activity and repeat with one 
voice, ““That job is over.’’ Soon the elec- 
tric light is turned out and quiet reigns. 
The children never feel alone or afraid, as 
two councilors remain in the bunk house 
and the others just outside in their tents. 

I had followed the children all day, 
watched every movement, and during the 
quiet hour gained additional information 
from the head councilor. 

Was there ever a better spot for a chil- 
dren’s camp than on this sunny knoll? 
And such trees, such foliage. “How does 
God make such big branches?” questions 
a little girl who lives where trees, big or 
little, and grass as well, are noticeable by 
their absence. 

Forty-two children with the four coun- 


cilors for each group, the head councilor 
and the cook, comprise that family for six 
weeks of the summer. 

The councilors have come from cifferent 
states, cities or towns, but representing the 
different organizations of the Universalist 
denomination, as Girl Scouts, Y. P. C. U., 
Clara Barton Guilds and class organiza- 
tions. And these councilors, although 
older, enjoy this outing upon the hill as 
do the little ones. 

The Oxford district nurse has given in- 
valuable service in her constant attention 
to the children’s health. 

Religious service of some kind is planned 
for each Sunday, the children attencing 
services of their respective denominations 
as far as possible. One Sunday Protestant 
children were taken to the old Universalist 
church in Oxford. Autos and drivers are 
always available. 

To Miss Beatrice Millis, the head coun- 
cilor, is given much credit for the efficiency 
of the camp. 

But I must tell you what happened 
after I was there, on Thursday, the 11th. 
Oxford people were invited to inspect the 
camp and grounds and see the children 
for themselves. 

The people of Oxford have been very 
kind and helpful to the Birthplace com- 
mittee, and it was a pleasure to return 
their hospitality. Many came in the aiter- 
noon and the children under the guidance 
of the councilors gave one of their cra- 
matic efiorts, called “Living Dolls.” 
Games were played and songs sung. It 
wes a beautiful sunny afternoon and guests 
and children had a happy time. 

One can not visit this camp without 
wishing the people in the church might 
know more akout this work. 

The Young People’s Christian Union and 
the Clara Barton Guild are responsible for 
the financing of the camp. A chairman is 
selected for each organization. Early in 
the year quotas are made out and mailed 
to each Union and Guild and possibly in- 
terested friends, with a request for pledges 
or money at their earliest convenience. 

How long Coes the camp remain open? 
Just six weeks, unless the Guild find them- 
selves prepared to continue running it for 
more than two weeks. But won’t they? 
you ask. Yes, they want to and will when 
they are assured of the necessary funds. 

To become interested in a social work, 
one must see and know it. Visit the camp, 
learn to know the councilors and those in- 
deavoring to carry out your will. For 
every contributor is responsible {for its 
welfare, and the committee are your serv- 
ants in action. 

More children could be benefted if 
more funds were available. The cining 
table seats twenty, always filled. And the 
sleeping quarters will accommodate no 
more. But as time goes on, and the work 
broadens, we hope to see the weather- 
beaten barns converted into up-to-date 
camp quarters. 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Rey. Rufus H. Dix of Cleveland, Ohio, 
who has been spending his vacation at 
Pleasant View, near Watch Hill, R. L., 
was at Headquarters Aug. 17. 


Rev. Marion D. Shutter, D. D., sailed 
last week for Europe, where he is to attend 
the Conference of Religious Liberals at 
Prague, visit the sessions of the League of 
Nations at Geneva, and then join his son 
at the Convention of the American Legion 
in Paris. He will return just in time for 
the Universalist General Convention in 
October. 


On August 24, Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
Clinton Champlin of Hartford, Conn., 
celebrated their golden wedding. 


Rey. Leon P. Jones and Rev. Martha 
G. Jones of Clinton, N. C., have forwarded 
their resignations to Mrs. Vallentyne, pres- 
icent oi the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, as pastors of the Clinton cir- 
cuit. They have requested that successors 
be found within the next three months. 
Both of these good friends will be available 
for service in the near future. 


Rey. Delmar E. Trout and family (of 
St. Paul’s Church, Meriden, Conn.) are 
spending the summer as usual at- Rock- 
port, Mass. Mr. Trout preached at the 
Universalist church at Rockport, Sunday, 
Aug. 7, also conducted the service and 
preached at the Methodist church, Rock- 
port, Sunday, Aug. 14, in the absence of 
both pastors. On Sunday afternoon, Aug. 
14, he preached at a special service held in 
the old Universalist church at Pigeon 
Cove. 


Mr. and Mrs. Philip Van R. Van Wyck 
have again welcomed the settlement chil- 
dren of the Divine Paternity House, New 
York, to Prescott Cottage on their estate in 
Butler, N. J., and have allowed the Boy 
Scouts to share Camp Manitou with the 
West Orange Scouts, not far from the girls’ 
camp. Miss Doris Brown, of Brown Uni- 
versity, who directs the camp, assisted by 
Miss Evelyn Wagner, received the first 
group of children on July 2. 


While Dr. John Clarence Lee of Glouces- 
ter, Mass., is having his vacation, his 
church is open each Sunday for a service. 
The preachers on Aug. 7, 14 and 21, re- 
spectively, were Mr. Richard Billings of 
Woodstock, Vermont, Dr. Coons, and Dr. 
Ayres. 


Rev. Harry Adams Hersey of Canton, 
N. Y., visited Headquarters Aug. 19. 


Illinois 


Stockton.—Rev. H. A. Lumsden, pas- 
tor. The invested funds of our church 
have been increased by a gift of $1,000 
from Mr. J. Murray Eaton of Fulton, Il. 


and Interests 


Mr. Eaton has never seen the church, but 
is an old friend of one of the parish mem- 
bers. He has always been a Universalist. 
He is ninety-two years of age, and has for 
some time been determined to help some 
Universalist church. The Stockton church 
is very glad to count Mr. Eaton as a loyal 
supporter and thankful that it was so for- 
tunate as to receive his support. This gift 
has been given with the understanding 
that the church is to pay a certain rate of 
interest as long as either Mr. Eaton or his 
wife lives. The church in turn has loaned 
the money for a fair rate of interest. The 
church reopened for the year with both 
the Sunday school and church services 
fairly well attended on the second Sunday 
of August. 


Maine 

Biddeford.—Rev. Sidney J. Willis, pas- 
tor. Through the efforts of Mrs. Beulah 
Dickerson and Mrs. Sara L. Willis the 
Children’s Day service was exceptionally 
beautiful and impressive, a pageant of the 
seasons being presented by the members 
of the Sunday school. At the close of the 
pageant, with the younger members of the 
school assembled upon the platform amid 
masses of flowers, five babies were chris- 
tened by the pastor. Later in the week 
another little one was christened in her 
house. Committees have been chosen and 
preliminary plans made for entertaining 
the State Convention the latter part of 
September. 


North Carolina 


Kinston.—Rev. George Wood, pastor. 
Mr. Wood has been invited to be one of a 
number of residents of Kingston to attend 
a course of lectures on tuberculosis at the 
State Sanitarium. It is expected that those 
forming the party will co-operate with the 
county health authorities in curbing the 
ravages of this disease. For the first time 
in local history the Universalist minister 
was invited to take part in union services. 
Three of five co-operating churches took 
the Jead in this matter—Presbyterian, 
Methoijist, and Episcopal. 


* * 


FUNERAL OF DR. POLK 


Funeral services for the late Rev. Robert 
T. Polk, D. D., were held at the residence 
of Mr. and Mrs. Frank A. Dewick, 22 


Harley St., Dorchester (Boston), Mass., on 


Wednesday, Aug. 17, at 2.30. 

Rev. Flint M. Bissell, D. D., pastor of 
the Grove Hall Universalist church, offi- 
ciated. Dr. Bissell referred to Dr. Polk 
as a true scholar, a wise teacher, a faithful 
and affectionate preacher and a sympa- 
thetic friend and pastor. He emphasized 
the beauty of his ripe old age and the 
natural and easy way in which he quietly 
slipped out. 


Other Universalist ministers in attend- 
ance were Rev. John Smith Lowe, D. D., 
General Superintendent; Rev. Leroy W. 
Coons, D. D., Massachusetts State Super- 
intendent; Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D.; 
Rev. John van Schaick, Jr., D. D., and 
Rey. Lucan Seneca Crosley. 

Practically all of the members of the 
staff of the Leader and the o‘tice force of 
the Universalist Publishing House were 
present, both out of respect for Mr. Alvar 
W. Polk, manager of the kook room, and 
son of Dr. Polk, and because of the high 
regard felt for Dr. Polk, who at one time 
was editor of the Sunday School Helper. 

Dr. Polk was about the house and sat 
on the porch up to within two or three 
days of his death. Then, as he was pre- 
paring to go out for a drive, he suddenly 
weakened, took to his bed, and a few days 
later quietly and peacefully passed away. 
All his children, Mrs. Frank A. Dewick, 
Miss Mary Polk, Alvar W. Polk, Herbert 
J. Polk, E. Channing Polk, and Roert H. 
Polk, were at the funeral. Interment was 
at Cedar Grove Cemetery, on the banks of 
the Neponset River between Dorchester 
and Milton. 


* * 


GOD AND COMPANY, UNLIMITED 


Not in many a moon have we read a little 
book of faith so sweet of spirit, so sane, so 
wise withal and charming; in spirit just 
like its author (Dr. Frank D. Adams), who 
is an active and beloved member of our 
Craft. The great issues of life and faith 
are faced with clear insight, and dealt with 
in a way to help folk who are vexed, as all 
of us are betimes, by mysteries too deep 
for us. It has done us good to read it, and 
we pass news of it along the sidelines of the 
lodge. 

Where and how far we go depends on 
where we start, that is, what we think of 
the nature and spirit of God. If we are 
wrong about God we can not be right 
about much else. The thesis of this little 
book is that the triumph of the goo1-will 
of God in our human world depends at last 
upon the voluntary and complete co-opera- 
tion of man, who is an essential part of it. 
It is a co-operative universe, a partnership 
affair, and we are in the company. 

Over against the futilitarianism now in 
vogue, Brother Adams holds that man is, 
actually, an essential part of the scheme of 
things, and his value to himself as well as 
to others depends upon his doing his part 
in a working partnership. What is the use 
of praying, if we are not willing to help 
answer our prayers? How, under all that 
is repulsive, shall we find the hidden love- 
liness of humanity if we do not search for 
it? When does God stop trying? 

Such questions the author asks, discuss- 
ing them in a style as lucid as light, and 
in a way to intrigue us. It is a companion- 
able little book, friendly, neighborly and 
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happy in mood, because it is confident in 
its faith in the ultimate decency of things 
and goodness of the veiled Father of men. 
It chides us because we Keep all these deep 
things locked up in our heart, the while it 
tries to draw us out and make us talk of 
matters most worth our thought—The 
Masier Mason. 

rice $1.25. 
lishing House. 
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FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


The International School of Interior 
Decorating, located at 462 Boylston St., 
Boston, is ofering six iree scholarships to 
young ladies and young men who are in- 
terested in this line of work as a profes- 
sion. To those who qualify in this work 
positions are guaranteed. Applications 
should be made immeciately to J. Murray 
Quinby, Director International School of 
Interior Decorating, 462 Boylston St., 
Studio 206. 


= * 


MURRAY GROVE 

Sunday, Aug. 8, was an impromptu Mes- 
siah Church of Philadelphia reunion. Dr. 
Herbert E. Benton, pastor of the church, 
was the preacher, and a half score of his 
families came in for the day to the ser- 
vice. 

A good sized group of young people are 
with us. One night all of the “children” 
chaperoned by Mr. and Mrs. Walter Ga- 
bell, of Philadelphia, and the resident pas- 
tor, went to Tom’s River to the circus. 
Another night all the Murray Grove family 
motored to Tom’s River to a house party 
at the home of Mr. and Mrs. William Flint. 
The Flints are Unitarian people who make 
Murray Grove their church home, and so 
are really members of our family here. 
The next night we attended the annual 
fair of the Lanoka Methodist church. 
Thursday afternoon we went for a sail on 
Barnegat Bay, and in the evening we went 
to a house party at the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. A. R. M. Diggles, near by. A crab- 
bing party Friday night, and the party at 
the Ballou House Saturday night complet- 
ed one of the “perfect weeks” at Murray 
Grove. 

George Wilson Scudder. 


* * 


THE FORUM RADIO DEBATE 
(Continued frem page 1090) 

(2) In ry opimion we certainly should 
have religion in the public school, in this 
pleasure-mad age, when most people think 
more of their own pleasure than the re- 
ligious teaching of their children. Why 
shouldn’t Protestant children get religious 
education in school? The Catholic chil- 
dren get lots of it in the parochial school, 
and it seems that they are about the only 
ones that are Coing the kicking. I belong 
to no church, but I certainly co believe in 
the Bible, and think that it should be read 
in the school—J. J. Walker, Fairhold, 
MoS. 
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Notices 
WHAT IS COMING 


North Carolina State Convention. 
Sept. 1-4. 

Illinois State Convention, Hutsonville, Sept. 23-28. 

Wisconsin State Convention, Stoughton, Wis., 
Oct. 6 and 7. 

Annuel Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19. 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn. 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

* * 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTION 
The North Carolina Universalist Convention will 
meet in the First Universalist Church of Rocky 
Mount, Sept. 14, 1927. at which time amendments 
to the constitution and by-laws will be passed upon. 


Norma Ward Stanfield, Secretary. 
* & 


TRAIN AND MOTOR COACH SCHEDULE FOR 
MURRAY GROVE 


From Pldladelphia, Market Street 
Tom’s River, N. J. — 

Leaves Pennsylvania R. R. station (standard time): 
7 a. m., 8.28 a. m., 12.20 p. m., 3.04 p. m. 3.52 p. m. 

Motor coach from C. R. R. of N. J. station, Tom’s 
River to Piedmont Inn, Murray Grove, N. J. (stan- 
dard time): 6.47 a. m., 10.17 a. m., 3.37 p. m. 

The trains from New York (Liberty street sta- 
tion) are (standard time): 2.30 a. m., 12.30 p. m. 

These trains connect at Lakewood, N. J., with 
motor coach to Piedmont Inn, Murray Grove. 

Piedmont Inn is just a few minutes walk from 
Murray Grove House. 


Rocky Mount, 


Wharf to 


Program Committee. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION. 


The biennial session of the Universalist General 
Convention will be held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Hartford, Conn., October 19 to‘23, 1927 
for the receiving of reports, election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may legal- 
ly come before it. 


Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
om 


MINISTERS AVAILABLE NEAR BOSTON 


The following ministers have notified the State 
Superintendent that they will be in or about Boston 
during July and August They may be reached at 
the address given or through the office of the Su- 
perintendent, telephone Kenmore 6570. 

Abbott, Lawrence W., 463 Blue Hill Ave., Rox- 

bury. Roxbury 8791 
Andrew, Frank H., 923 Massachusetts Ave., Cam- 

bridge. University 1640-M. 

Ayres, Samuel G., 36 Winchester St., Brookline. 

Regent 9153-R. 

Barney, Edward M., Fay Ave., Lynn. Home, 

Breakers 6518-W. Office, Jackson 1492. 

Colson, George W., 144 Waltham St., West Newton. 

West Newton 2278-J. 

Dusseault, William F., 39 St. Andrew Road, East 

Boston. East Boston 2163-J. 

Freeman, S. Laurine, 368 Central Street, Saugus. 

(Until July 11 and after Aug. 15.) 

Lothrop, Donald G., 83 Bloomfield St., Lexington. 

Lexington 299-W. 

Marshall, Harold, 176 Newbury St., Boston. Office, 

Kenmore 6570. Home, Melrose 0731. 

Milburn, Ulysses S., 88 Waverly St., Everett. Ev- 

erett 3521. 

Paige, John M., General Delivery, Haverhill. Hav- 

erhill 3814-W. 

Paige, Lucius R., 120 Elm St., North Cambridge. 

Porter 2137-M. 

Perkins, Warren S., 30 Pleasant St., Wakefield. 

Crystal 1676-M. 

Scott, Harold G., 68 Keith St., Weymouth. Wey- 

mouth 1753. 


Sprague, Francis W., 62 Dunster Road, Jamaica 
Plain. Jamaica 1950. 
Van Schaick, John, 176 Newbury St., Boston. Of- 
fice, Kenmore 6570. Home, Regent 1295. 
* * 


HOTELS AND GARAGES IN HARTFORD 
Hotels 

Hotel Bond (Convention Headquarters). With 
bath: single, $3.50 to $5.00; double, $5.00 to $8.00. 
Without bath: single, $2.50 to’$3.00; double, $4.00 to 
$5.00. 

Bond Annex Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$4.00; double, $5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Bondmore Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$3.50; double, $5.00 to $6.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Heublein. With bath: single, $3.50; double, $5.00 
to $6.00. Without bath: single, $2.50. ” 

Highland Court (American Plan only). With 
bath: suites for two, four or six people, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per person. 

Allyn House. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00. Without bath: single, $1.50 to $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 

Garde. With bath: single, $3.00 to $4.00; double, 
$5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, $2.00 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00 to $5.00. 

New Dom. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.50 to $5.00. Without bath: single, $1.75 
to $2.25; double, $3.00 to $4.00. 


Garages 

Hotel Bond, 132 Allyn St., $1.00 a day. 

Highland Court, 25 Belden St., $1.00 a day. 

Trumbull, 339 Trumbull St., 75 cents a day. 

Goldie Bros., 115 High St., 75 cents a day. 

Morgan’s, 210 Farmington Ave. (rear), 75 eents a 
day. 

L. A. Brown, 11 Myrtle St. (rear), 50 cents a day. 

Capitol, 410 Asylum St. 

Make reservatiens early by addressing Mr. George 
G. Herrick, Chairman Hotel Committee, 124 Edge- 
wood Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 

s 2 
AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS AND LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in carrying out the instructions of 
the Syracuse Convention has gone over the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Laws of Fellowship for the pure 
pose of clarifying and harmonizing them. Dr. Ed- 
win C. Sweetser of. Philadelphia has co-operated 
with a special committee appointed by the Board 
in working this out. 

The Board, therefore, proposes the following 
amendments and publishes them at this time as re- 
quired by law, so that they may be acted upon at 
the Hartford Convention in October. 


Proposed Amendments to By Laws 

Amend Article [IX of the By-Laws by substituting 
for the words, “the Universalist Leader,’’ the words, 
“some paper of general denominational circulation,” 
so that the article shall read: “These By-Laws, and 
the Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Disei- 
pline, may be amended at any regular session by & 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Convention 
present and voting, provided that the number vot- 
ing be not less than a majority of the members of 
the Convention and that notices of the proposed 
amendment be published in some paper of genera} 
denominational circulation at least three months 
previous to such session.” 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 

Amend Article III, Section 5, of the Laws of Fel- 
lowship by omitting the words, “setting forth the 
above facts” and “as provided in the preceding 
section,” and by adding, after the word “year,” 
the words, “unless he belongs to a denomination 
which permits Universalist clergymen to be settied 
@s pastors over its parishes without surrendering 
their Universalist fellowship, in which case he may 
be admitted to full fellowship after the same proba- 
tionary period which is required by that denomina- 
tion in granting its full fellowship to Universalist 
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clergymen,” so that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship, desiring admission thereto, 
shall present his written application to the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the state in which he resides, 
who shal! take action upon the ease. It being pro- 
vided that, if everything shall prove satisfactory, the 
candidate may be licensed to enter immediately 
upon the full exercise of ministerial functions, but 
shall be admitted into full fellowship only after a 
probation of one year, unless he belongs to a de- 
nomination which permits Universalist elergymen 
to be settled as pastors over its parishes without 
surrendering their Universalist fellowship, in which 
case he may be admitted to full fellowship after the 
same probationary period which is required by that 
denomination in granting its full fellowship to Uni- 
versalist clergymen.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 3, by omitting the 
words, “It being provided, however, that such 
clergymen, so long as they are pastors of parishes in 
other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 
or hold office in their respective Conventions,” so 
that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pas- 
tors over its parishes, without surrender of Univer- 
salist fellowship, shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention. 
Clergymen of this denomination availing them- 
selves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby 
forfeit their fellowship in this Convention.” 

Amend Article IV, Seetion 4, by substituting for 
the words, “who has not,” the words, “‘until he has,” 
and by omitting the words, “it being provided that 
the requirement of a probation year, as laid down in 
Section 5 of Article III of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline, shall not apply to clergy- 
men granted fellowship under this section,” so that 
the section shall read as follows: | 

“Any clergyman in fellowship with another de- 
nomination who desires the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, under the provisions 
of Section 3 of this Article, shall apply to the Fel- 
lowship Committee having jurisdiction; and no such 
clergyman shall be settled over a parish in Univer- 
salist fellowship until he has been approved by a 
Committee of Fellowship of this Convention.” 

The Board would renew the recommendation of 
an amendment to the Laws of Fellowship presented 


-to the Syracuse Convention but not acted upon by 


that body: 

Amend Article IV by adding the following as 
Section 5: 

“‘Any federated, union or other parish formed by 
the combination of two or more denominational 
organizations, one of which has been in the Univer- 
salist Fellowship, may be granted fellowship by the 
Convention having jurisdiction upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Fellowship; and 
the parish receiving such fellowship shall be entitled 
to all the rights and privileges of full fellowship, 
provided that all other legal requirements are ful- 
filled.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
ae 
SUNDAY PILGRIMAGES IN NEW HAMP- 
SHIRE 


On Sunday, Aug. 28, will be held the annual pil- 
grimage to the old meeting-house at Langdon, N. H. 
Service at 11 a. m. with sermon by Rev. John B. 
Reardon of Gorham, N. H. Service at 2 p. m., with 
the president of the New Hampshire Convention, 
George E. Danforth presiding, and addresses by Rev. 
L. V. Lobdell and Rev. C. R. Skinner, D. D. 

George F. Fortier. 
ae 4 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 

The fifteenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1927. 
The business session, at which officers will be elected 
and important policies will be determined, will be 
held on Monday, Oct. 17. 

Every Universalist minister and every superinten- 
dent of a Universalist Sunday school is a member of 
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the convention ex officio. Each school is entitled to 
three other delegates for the first hundred members 
or fraction thereof, and to one delegate for each addi- 
tional fifty members or fraction thereof. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The annual session of the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist State Convention will be held at Woodsville, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 5 and 6, 1927. 

Action will be in order to amend Section 1, Article 
5, of the Constitution changing date of annual ses- 
sion, of which due notice is herewith given. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 102d annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 5 and 6, 
1927, for the election of officers and the transaction 
of such other business as may legally come before 
this body. 

G. D. Walker, Secretary. 
eae 

RAILROAD RATES TO THE HARTFORD 

CONVENTION 


Transportation Agent, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 6010 
Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A reduced rate of fare and one-half has been 
granted, provided a minimum of 250 certificates is re- 
ceived by the transportation agent at the Conven- 
tion. Tickets for the going journey must be-pur- 
chased at the full rate. Ask for a certificate when 
purchasing ticket. Do not ask for a receipt. If 250 
certificates are turned in at Hartford your certificate 
will be validated and returned to you. You can 
then purchase a half-fare return ticket to the station 
which issued the certificate over the same route. If 
less than 250 certificates are turned in you will have 
to pay full fare. 


Rates from Central Points 


Single Trip Round Trip 
Via Springfield 


Springfield, Mass............. $ .93 $ 1.40 
Cleveland. Os | acca 21.87 32.81 
Ghieago: TU... . ssa aras « 34.12 51.18 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 48.78 T3.17 
BuffalopiNs: Ye) ciktonieh etna <. 15.31 22.97 
Detroit, Mich. 5 osc. ane es 24.31 36.47 
Albany INs Wo Success eonscletetere 4.62 6.93 
Brattleboro, Vt.........++. 3.11 4.67 
Airtlands Vibe Wsiamameruneteess 5.85 8.78 
Barres Views ooct aisha 7.90 11.85 
Woodsville, N. H. ........ 6.88 10.32 
Worcester, Mass. .......... 2.87 4.31 
Via Boston 

Boston, Masse i.e ieee 4,23 6.35 
Woodsville, N. H. ........ 10.25 15.38 
Mawes MARS.) ice-free at 5.16 T14 
Portland, Mes = oanemiem an ste 8.15 12.23 
Augusta, Me. ©... .0ccumy aes 10.35 15.58 
Bangor, Me: ...7<s 000) vans 13.03 19.55 
Aiburns We.) -s/.'s catelveine tie 9.41 14.12 
Goncord Nib. iain2 tose de 6.87 10.31 
Via Washington, D. C., and New York City 
GClevelandvON tae. slant 24,48 36.72 
Ghiesgo; Uis.> ..S50r ogee 36.63 54.95 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 51.29 76.94 
Detroit, Mich. —: . os senwensn 28.75 43.13 
Philadelphia, Pa. ..... dhe. os ESL, 10.76 
Washington, D.C. ........ 12.07 18.11 
Waw Worle Cityian. sneer 3.93 5.90 

The B. & O. Railroad has arranged a trip as 


follows: 

Leave Chicago, 1 p. m. Monday, Oct. 17, via 
Capital Limited. Arrive Washington, D. C., 9 a. m. 
Oct. 18. Leave Washington 3 p. m. and arrive New 
York City 8.50 p. m. Oct. 18, where party will be 
transferred in motor coaches to Pershing Square 
Station, directly across from Grand Central Termi- 
nal. Leave New York 3.45 a. m. Oct. 19, via N. Y., 
N. H. & H., sleeper ready at 10 p.m. Arrive Hart- 
ford, 9.01 a. m. Oct. 19. 

Tickets may be obtained on any of the following 
dates (but not on any other date): In the territory 


of the New England Passenger Association, the Cen- 
tral Passenger Association, and the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 15-21. Southwestern Passenger Asso- 
ciation territory, Oct. 14-20. Western Passenger As- 
sociation territory—Midwest, Oet. 15-21; lowa, Min- 
nesota, Colorado, ete., Oct. 14-20; California and 
Washington, Oet. 9-15. 

Be at the railroad station for tickets and certifi- 
cates at least thirty minutes before train time. 

If certificates are not obtainable at your home 
station, the agent will inform you at what station 
they can be obtained. 

Immediately on arrival-at the meeting present 
your certificate to the endorsing officer, Rev. L. W. 
Brigham, D. D. 

The special agent of the carriers will be in atten- 
dante on Oct. 19 and 22, from 8.30 a. m. to 5.30: 
p. m. to validate certificates. If you leave for home 
prior to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive 
later than Oct. 22, after he has left, you can not 
have your certificate validated and consequently will 
not obtain the benefit of the reduction. The reduc- 
tion is not guaranteed, but is contingent on the at- 
tendance of 250, holding regularly issued certificates. 

Certificates issued to children at half fare will be 
counted the same as certificates held by adults. 

Clergy fares are not in force in New England terri- 
tory. Ministers who travel on clergy certificates 
from other territory can obtain certificates when 
purchasing tickets at Albany or New York City, and 
so secure the fare and one-half rate for the round trip. 
between this point and Hartford. 

ee 
AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


With the coming of autumn days the opportunity 
to spend a few days, a week, or a month at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass., is most al- 
luring. There are four very good furnished rooms 
with bath available for rental now that Camp has 
broken up for the season, The house has been thor- 
oughly cleaned and is in fine condition. Everything 
is furnished with the exception of table linen, silver, 
and bed linen. Rental $10 per week, $2 per day. 
Apply to the W. N. M. A., 176 Newbury St. Boston,. 
Mass. 

CK 
WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will hold 
the next regular annual session on Oct. 6 and 7 in 
Stoughton, Wis., for the purpose of transacting such 
legal business as may regularly come before it. Let 
all officers, ministers, delegates and friends take due: 
notice and govern themselves accordingly. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 
Owe 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 
The Program at Hartford 


Friday, Oct. 14. 7.30 p.m. Devotional service, 
Rey. Laura Bowman Galer. Census, Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D. ‘‘The Acid Test,” an experience 
meeting, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs. 

Saturday, Oct. 15. (Morning session at the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education.) 9.30 a. m. 
Devotional service with talk by President Wm. Doug- 
lass MacKenzie, D. D. Address, ‘‘Certain Phases of 
Church School Administration,” Rev. A. J. Wm. 
Myers, Ph. D. Open Forum. Inspection of schook 
plant, with guides. 2 p.m. Addresses on ‘The New 
System of Standards,” Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, and Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Dis- 
cussion periods interspersed. Evening. Liberty. 
(Suggestions by Hartford committee.) 

Sunday, Oct. 16. 10.30 a.m. Occasional sermon, 
Rey. Harold Marshall, D. D. 12 m. Sunday 
school, Mr. J. Albert Robinson, superintendent. 
Afternoon. Liberty. (Suggestions by Hartford com- 
mittee.) 7.30 p.m. Address, ‘Religious Dramatiza- 
tion,’’ Mrs. Hallie Gelbert Reynolds. Demonstra- 
tion of Religious Dramatization by Students of the 
Hartford School of Religious Education under the 
drection of Prof. Edna M. Baxter. 

Monday, Oct. 17. 9 a. m. Devotional service, 
Address, ‘““Making the Worship Period Worshipful,’”” 
Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 9.45. Business session. 
1.45 p. m. Business session. 4. Address, “Latest. 
Ideas in Handwork’’ (with exhibit), Mrs. Mary I, 
Chamberlain. 7.15. Devotional service. Address, 
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“Religious Education as a Profession,’’ Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter. Address, “The Project Method in the 
Small School,” Miss Angelica L. Safford. Address, 
“Three Tests of an Education,” Rev. William Wallace 
Rose. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18. Group Conferences (not open to 
ministers): 9 a.m. ‘The Beginners,” Miss Helen 
Rice. ‘The Intermediates,” Mrs. Ruth Owens Pull- 
man. ‘Fine Arts in the Church School,” Miss Mary 
F. Slaughter. 10. ‘The Primary Classes,’’ Miss 
Eleanor Bonner. ‘‘Daily Vacation Bible School,” 
Mr. Robert G. Fraleigh. “The Senior Classes,”’ Mr. 
Carl Senn. 11. ‘The Junior Classes,’’? Mrs. Mabel 
K. Gay. “The Adult Classes,” Mrs. Charles C. 
Champlin. ‘Missionary Education,” Mrs. Janet H. 
Blackford. 1.30 p. m. “Administration,” Miss 
Susan M. Andrews. 2.30. ‘‘Administration,’”’ Miss 
Eleanor Prescott. 3.30. ‘Administration,’ Mr. 
Carl A. Hempel. 7.15. Devotionalservice. Address, 
“Our-Folks Movies,” Rev. Roger F. Etz, D. D. 
Exercise, “A Financial Filling Station,’”’ Rev. Joseph 
M. Tilden, D. D., and Everybody. Closing address, 
Rev. John Murray Atwood, D. D. 


Obituary 
Mrs. Seward Baker 


Mrs. Ellen Adelaide Baker, wife of Probate Judge 
Seward Baker, died July 31 at her home in Hutchin- 
son, Kansas, following an illness of several months. 
The funeral was held from the home Aug. 2. The 
body was taken back to Monroe County, Michigan, 
the boyhood home of Mr. Baker, for burial. 

Mrs. Baker was born in Arkon, N. Y., and while 
still a young girl went with her parents to Saginaw, 
Mich. Early in life she took up the study of music. 
Later she moved to Detroit, Mich., where she entered 
the Conservatory of Music, going later to Meadville, 
Pa., to the Conservatory to further her vocal train- 
ing, from which institution she graduated. She was a 
soloist of great merit and sang in Eastern churches 
and on the concert platform. 

She was married to Rev. Seward Baker, who was 
at that time entering the Universalist ministry, in 
March, 1895. Her church, her home and her friends 
were her cherished ideals and in a large measure her 
ideals were realized. 

In June, 1914, Mr. and Mrs. Baker moved to 
Hutchinson. She was most happy when the new 
church was completed during her husband’s pastorate. 
While in Hutchinson she was an active member of 
the Woman’s Club, the Women’s Civic Center, 
Mothers’ Clubs, the W. ©, T. U. and Rebekah lodge. 

Mrs. Baker was the last of her immediate family. 
Her husband, a niece, Mrs. Evelyn Young and little 
daughter, Mary Ellen, were with her the last few 
weeks of her life. Other nephews and nieces reside in 
Michigan and New York. 

Officials and assistants of the Reno County court 
house attended the funeral. The court house was 
closed during the funeral hour. 


The Abiding Life 


Rev. Frederick W. Betts in “The Abid- 
ing Life’ has given to the world a very 
beautiful book. It is a collection of many 
brief essays—each of wh ch is warm with 
human brotherhood and fresh with spir- 
itual insight. ‘On Stirring People Up,’’ 
“On Minding Your Own Business,” “The 
Social Side of Country Funerals,” “Edit 
Your Own Prayers,’”’ ‘‘The Grace of Self- 
Effacement,”’ “Move Your Dishpan— 
Face the Light ’—these are some of the 
subjects of these brisk bits of sunny phi- 
losophy. The volume is exceedingly good 
to dip into, and the reader will always go 
away from it with finer sympathies and a 
cheerier spirit.—Christian Endeavor World. 


Price $1.50 
Universalist Publishing House 
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Some Books We Publish 


The Abiding Life. Essays and Sketches. By F. W. Betts, D.D. $1.50. 

Billy Sunday. Themanand method. By F. W. Betts, D.D. 25 cents. 

Book of Prayer. For Churchand Home. By C.H. Leonard, D.D. Cloth, 50 cents, 
Leather, $1.00. 

A Brief History of the Universalist Church. For young people. By L. B. Fisher, 
D.D. 40 cents. 

Christian Mysticism and other Essays. By Harry L. Haywood, with portrait. 56 
cents. 


Aug. 27, 1927 


A California Pilgrimage. A souvenir of the United Universalist Conventions, 19165. 
By F. A. Bisbee, D. D. Profusely illustrated. 50 cents. 


A Commentary on the New Testament. The Universalist interpretation. Ry 


L. R. Paige, D. D. 6 vols. $3.60. 
Cruising Cross Country. By John van Schaick, Jr., D.D. $2.00. 
Did Jesus Mean It? By Frank D. Adams, D. D. $1.00. 


Faith with Power. The life story of Q.H. Shinn, D.D. By Dr. Wm. H. McGlaufiin. 
Illustrated. $1.00. 


From Good Luck to Gloucester. The complete story of the great anniversary cele- 
bration at Gloucester. A beautiful memorial volume of four hundred pages and 
more than fifty illustrations. Edited by F. A. Bisbee, D.D. $2.00. 


God and Company, Unlimited. By Frank Durward Adams, D.D. $1.25. 


The Goodness of God. In view of the facts of nature and the supernatural. By 
George T. Knight, D. D. 450 cents. 


An Honorable Youth. A helpful and practical book to place in the hands of any 
young man on the threshold of life. By J.C. Adams, D.D. 75 cents. 


Handicapped. The life story of Frederick A. Bisbee, including the best of the “Front 
Porch Studies.”” $2.00. 


Hosea Ballou and the Gospel. By J. C. Adams, D. D.* Bound in leather with full 
page portrait of Dr. Ballou. 50 cents. 


Human Destiny as Conditioned by Free Will. A discussion by Lyman Abbott, 
Eric Waterhouse and Wm. G. Tousey. 30 cents. 


John Murray. The Cornerstone of the Universalist Church. The Life of Murray, by 
Irene C. Rees. Introduction by F. O. Hall, D. D. Illustrated. $1.00. 


A Layman’s Religion. By Roger Sherman Galer. $1.00. 
Levi Moore Powers. Amemorial. $1.00. 


Light and Peace. A book of prayers. By C. H. Leonard, D. D. Cloth, 75 cents. 
Leather, $1.00. 


Manuals of Faith and Duty. A series of books in exposition of prominent teachngs 
of the Universalist Church. The titles are ‘“‘Jesus the Christ,’’ ““Revelation,” ‘‘Sal- 
vation,” “‘The Church,” “Heaven,” “‘Atonement.” Edited by J. S. Cantwell, D. D. 
25 cents each. 


The Mercy of Hell and othersermons. By J. Fort Newton, D.D. $1.00. 


Origin and History of the Doctrine of Endless Punishment. By T. B. Thayer, 
D.D. 75 cents. 


Over the River. A book of consolation for the sick and the bereaved. By T. B 
Thayer, D. D. 75 cents. 


Rediscovered Countries. By Frank Durward Adams. A frank, fearless and straight- 
forward declaration of what present day liberal Christian theology actuallyis. $1.00. 


The Papers of John Pererin. By one of the great preachers of our time. $1.00. 


The Palace of Mirrors. Cheerful, hopeful and inspiring essays. By Rev. J. F. Thomp- 
son. 50 cents. j 


A Pocket Cyclopedia. Brief explanations of religious terms as understood by Uni- 
versalists. By J. W. Hanson, D.D. 25 cents. 


The S. O. S. Call of Youth. For parents and teachers. By Nellie E. Friend. $1.00. 
Short Studies in the Larger Faith. By J.C.Adams,D.D. 30 cents. 


Universalism in the First 500 Years of the Christian Church. With authorities 
and extracts. By J.W.Hanson,D.D. $1.00. ; 


Universalism Asserted. As the hope of the Gospel on the authority of reason, the 
Fathers and Scriptures. By Rev. Thomas Allin of England. $1.00. 


Universalism in America. A history. By Richard Eddy, D. D.,2 vols. $2.00. 
Which Way? A Study of Universalists and Universalism, By L. B. Fisher, D. D. $1.00. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 


79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 


WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 
101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


No. 1. 
peper. To fold in envelope. 
a dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
16 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A ‘‘Perin” booklet, edition de 
lese. 20 centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Universalist Publishing House 


Rediscovered Countries 


By Frank D. Adams, D. D. The Murray 
Press, Boston, Mass. Price $1.00. 


At one place in this book the author 
writes: ‘Nothing is more stimulating 
than those friendly differences of opin- 
fon which encourage us to think, and, in 
thinking, to enlarge our horizon. The 
man who always agrees with you is a 
dull companion.”’ Methodists who read 
this book will find nothing dull in it, 
and very largely for the reason that 
they will differ with the author so many 
times. But these very disagreements will 
stimulate thought. And, on the other 
hand, the many things with which they 
will agree are stated in such an original 
way and in such choice diction as to de- 
light the reader. 

The writer claims to have rediscov- 
ered ten things—the Bible, Jesus, Jesus’ 
Method, God, Hell, Forgiveness, Atone- 
ment, Ancient Concepts, Heaven, Eter- 
auty.—Baltimore Southern Methodist. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury Street, Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore. Director 


BIBLES = TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 

Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 

Bibles 

Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 3 1-2 
x 52-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 

Teacher’s Bible 

Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 5 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 
President 


THE SCHOOL OF ‘LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo! 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
ing under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully to- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very rea 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 

ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offers ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, witb 
taboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ml. 


Burdett College 
18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 


Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 
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Crackling 


Seeing America First 


... SHARP curve ahead ... darn 


that chicken ...a skin you love to 
touch ... they satisfy ... what a di- 
lapidated old house... it floats... 
400 rooms with bath . . . from contented 
cows .. . just soak and rinse . . . what 
a wonderful view . . . detour. . . safety 
and interest guaranteed . . . blow some 
my way ... best lubrication ... slow 
down to20mi... hotcogsandpop... 
no left turn ... come again... Flor- 
id’s Nursery . . . 57 varieties . . . there’s 
a fine farm . . . Pottsville was settled in 

. more power, quicker getaway ... 
this is a fine stretch of road . . . cetour 
-.. more mileage ... picture ahead— 
kodak as you go. . . .—Life. 

* * 

Cook-book for brides advertises itself 
as giving “concrete rules for making 
biscuits.”’ It should be pointed out that 
concrete is used in the abstract.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 

* * 

“Live dangerously from Saturday to 
Monday,” advised the romantic Robert 
Louis Stevenson. How ‘R. L. 8.” would 
have rejoiced in the automobile era!— 
Chicago Daily News. 

* * 

Judge: ‘Well, John, I can give you this 
divorce, but it will cost you three dol- 
lars.” 

John: ‘Three dollars, boss?” 

Judge: ‘‘That’s the fee.” 

John: ‘Well, boss, I jes’ tell ya, I don’t 
b’lieve I wants no divorce. There ain’t 
three dollars difference ’tween dem two 
wimmen.’—Alabama Rammer-Jammer. 

* * 

First Leatherneck (in Shanghai): “Ter- 
rible dump, ain’t it?” 

Second Devil-Dog: ‘‘Yeh—you can’t 
even pick up a plate of chop-suey in the 
whole town.’’—Life. 

* * 

“Slim” is clean-looking. He is a young 
Joseph who with his slingshot slew the 
mighty Goliath.—Kansas City Star. 

* * 

$800 buys 15 acres, horse, young cow 
just fresh, heifer, 75 chickens, acre garden 
and potatoes, bearing orchard, farm and 
garden tools, 5-room house all furnished, 
barn and hen houses, wife in hospital, 
$800 takes all.—Albany Knickerbocker 
Press. 

* * 

First Actress: ‘Yes, when I came out 
the audience simply sat there open- 
mouthed.” 

Second Actress: ‘Oh, nonsense. They 
never yawn all at once.’’—Ohio State 
Sun Dial. 

* * 

“Have your eyes examined. If you 
don’t need them, we will frankly tell you 
so.’—Sign spotted by a Digest reader in a 
Virginia town. ? 
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FOR RALLY DAY 


In your plans for securirg a 
, MAXIMUM RALLY DAY ATTENDANCE 
our preparations are offered to aid you 
These are ORIGINAL -— ARTISTIC - EFFICIENT 


RALLY DAY INVITATION POST CARD 
No. 88 (In Colors) 


WE PARK AT OUR. 


SUNDay scHO0L 


Our Relly Day has come agan 
lets greet 1t With a shout, £ 
We rally to the things worthwhile: 7 


SEP” Sd let us all turnoub mene 
By date rls or Fake flre 


as € mR oem = 
~ , [matters nob sowegeb there: _ 


In this very unique design the universal interest 
in the automobile is capitalized to promote Rally 
Day attendance. The model pictured is a beautiful 
high-powered car and the family party show their 
enthusiasm for Rally Day by banner and pennant. 
A popular style of verse on the picture side and a 
well-worded invitation on the front make this a very 
effective piece of Rally Day publicity to send to the 
members of all ages in the school. 


Price $1.25 per hundred 


RALLY DAY INVITATION POST CARD 
No. 89 (in Colors) 


RALLY DAY-VE 


teu 


In this very original and beautiful design, the 
traffic arrow, so familiar to the modern motorist, 
is employed on a “‘one way street’? to emphasize 
the importance of turning to the Sunday School on 
Rally Day. A brief invitation appearing on the 
front adds further value to this form as Rally Day 
aid. 

Price $1.25 per hundred 


SPECIAL POST CARDS 


No. 1050, For Cradle Roll members. 
hundred. 

No. 1051. For Beginners and Primary. $1.25 per 
hundred. 

No. 984. A Re-opening invitation for Sunday 
school and church. $1.25 per hundred. 


$1.25 per 


THE “‘TREASURE CHEST”? RALLY DAY IN- — 
VITATION 


CSSA ABA DECN 
WSS SSS TWEST 


The mailing address goes on the side not in view. 


A folder cut-out on the outlines of a chest. Size 
3 1-8 inches high by 6 1-8 inches wide. Printed out- 
side and inside in black and vermilion. Upon 
raising the fold which covers the chest a well-worded 
invitation, beautifully drawn, is disciosed. 


NEXT SUNDAY IS 


RALLY~DAY 
Va fhe day of amy We must have — 
{ i 100% °YOU? present 


e/ittendance to make our 
in our School »  Gédal/ 
<<@ The contents of the Freasure Chest are all for You 
NC Pa SS Ss 
Dray 6 


The eye of the member passes from the invitation 
t) concentrate on the contents of the chest. These 
rehearse some of the benefits of the Sunday school. 


Price, $1.59 per hundred 


RALLY DAY SOUVENIR BUTTON 
Celluloid. Pin Back. Actual Size 


This may serve as a beautiful memento of the 
Rally Day occasion. 

The design is lithographed in colors, introducing 
the symbols of Christianity and American patriotism. 
A stirring slogan appears boldly in white letters 
against a dark blue background. 


Price $2.00 per hundred. 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


